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CHAPTEE I. 

THE LAST pOPE. 

The old princess was sitting in her customary 
place, dressed as usual in dark grey silk ; in 
her left hand her large green fan, in the other 
a pencil. Her attitude and the things about 
her were such as they generally were ; not 
so, however, the very nnusual expression of 
satisfaction which lighted up and softened her 
Sharp features and rigid brow. 

'' So these are the presents for our dear 
little bride," she was saying to Fräulein von 
Stecken. *^ Let me see. A sable pelisse, with 
the whole set to match; then that beautiful 
black-lace mantilla and flounces, and the 
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white lace which you have put away. Very 
well. . . . Have you written those two 
letters?" 

Fräulein von Stecken, who was sitting 
opposite. the princess, handed to her two 
unsealed letters. She read them through 
carefully, and then said — 

*' They are quite right. Now, if you will have 
the goodness to direct them . . . but pray be 
careful, Fräulein von Stecken, to put each 
into the right cover ... In the mean time, I 
will examine whether my finances will allow 
me to give my two little granddaughters ' ' 

" The two little rosebuds ! '' interposed the 
companion. 

" Pray keep your mind to those addresses, 
Fräuleiij von Stecken! ... I was going to 
say that I wished to make a calculation 
whether I can aflfbrd to make my grand- 
daughters nice wedding presents. ... I must 
look over my accounts." 

Fräulein von Stecken went on writing, 
whilst the princess devoted her attention to 
her fan, scratching out with her pencil the 
memorandum of the sable, für, and the lace, 
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and jotting down long lines of fignres, one 
over the other. When the fan was nearly 
covered with sums, she looked up pleased. 

*' The two rosebuds will be delighted," she 
said, putting down her pencil and fan. 

At that moment a servant entered with a 
telegram. 

'* What an extraordinary mania it is," said 
the princess, '^ with young people of the 
present day, to send telegrams on the most 
trifling occasions. I receive more telegrams 
now than I used, fifty years ago, to receive 
letters. . . . Oh, myGod!" she cried, when 
she had read the message. The paper dropped 
from her hand; she sank back in her chair 
and shut her eyes. 

'^Eead ^it is too dreadful," she stam- 

mered, hardly able to get out the words. 

Fräulein von Stecken took up the paper and 

read : — 

" My father has suddenly been 

taken very ill. You shall hear again this 

aftemoon. 

" Dorothea." 

" But — there is no mention of actual 
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danger, you see," begun Fräulein von Stecken 
reassuringly. 

*' This afternoon they will send a worse 
account, and to-night the worst of all. Drop 
by drop I am to be told of bis death — for he 
is dead — ^he is dead! I know it," said the 
princess, as if speaking to herseif. 

*^ No, no, princess ! He is only ill ; one 
may recover from the most dangerous ill- 
ness!'* exclaimed Fräulein von Stecken. 

" Say nothing, if you please," retumed 
the princess with icy coldness. *' Have the 
goodness to take a telegraphic form and write 
— ^I wish to know the actual truth. When 
didhedie?"' 

" For God's sake, princess ! don't send that 
message. There's no question of bis death ! " 

" For that very reason I shall telegraph 
. . . nothing can prevent me . . . Write — I 
must know the truth at once." 

With a trembling band poor Fräulein von 
Stecken obeyed. The princess lay in her 
chair as if she had been Struck down, her face 
deadly pale, and her eyes closed. • Sometimes 
a sort of convulsive trembling came over her. 
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" Shall I send for the dootor? . . . or your 
maid ? . . . Could you swallow a little orange- 
flower water? . . . or some wine?" asked 
Fräulein von Stecken. 

But the princess made no answer ; only when 
the question came, " Is the telegram really to 
go ? " she made a sign of assent with her eye- 
lids, which was intended for " Yes." 

The telegram was sent, and during the hours 
which elapsed before the answer could arrive 
the princess lay motionless, rejecting with a 
ßlight motion of her hand any help or attempt 
at sympathy from Fräulein von Stecken or her 
maids. At last the answer was brought in — 

"He died last night at nine o'clock. 
We are all Coming home. 

"Dorothea." 

She glanced at it, uttered a piercing 
shriek, and feil back in so deep a swoon that 
it was feared for some time that the blow had 
killed her ; and when at length she recovered 
consciousriess, her grief was terrible to witness. 
She shed no tears, uttered no complaints 
tut remained rigidly immovable, her head 
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sunk on her breast, and her hands lying 
listlessly on her lap. Her voice was so hoarse 
that it was hardly possible to make out the 
very few words she uttered. She refused to 
See any one, and insisted on being leffc per- 
fectly alone, only desiring her companion to 
telegraph to Lady Waldegrave that she wished 
no one to come, excepting Ernst. Fräulein 
von Stecken complied ; but at the same time 
sent another telegram in her own name, to beg 
that Lady Waldegrave and Countess Henrietta 
would not in reality postpone their arrival. 

The State of Goldenstein generally was 
indeed a most deplorable one. It would 
almost seem as if its inhabitants , had so 
long accustomed themselves to tread on a 
carpet of soft velvet, that they did not 
know what to do with themselves when 
suddenly plaoed on the hard cold ground. 
The Countess Henrietta was in utter despair : 
with one and the same blow she lost both 
her brother and her son-in-law. Doris 
went about bathed in tears. AH her bril- 
liant hopes had vanished ; her short dream of 
happiness was destroyed, her future uncerr 
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tain ;" everything was sad and gloomy. Flora 
and Aurora wandered to and fro like a pair of 
disconsolate turtle-doves. Ernst was so pros- 
trate from sorrow that the doctor kept him in 
bed, and Sir John Dudley watched over him. 
Herr von Tum had taken care to have the 
body of the prince embahned, so that it might 
be more easily transported. He and Lady 
Blandford were the mainstay of the whole 
party, and together they wrote in Lady 
Waldegrave's name to the different guests 
invited to the stag-hunt, to put them off. 
Both secretly hoped that this sudden and 
terrible grief might be the means of making 
Dorothea think more seriously, and detach 
her from her love of the world and its allm-e- 
ments. 

*' One Single bitter sorrow detaches us 
sometimes utterly from this world and its 
doings, because it proves to us undeniably 
on how unstable a foundation it all rests. 
By the grave, everything is made clear," said 
Lady Blandford gravely, as she and George 
Von Tum were sitting together. 

'^ Have yoii not been able to gain any in- 
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Huence over Lady Waldegrave ? ' ' asked 
Oeorge. 

**None whatever," answered she mourn- 
fuUy. 

And so the day passed away. In the even- 
ing Lord Waldegrave arrived, dreadfiilly upset. 
The next day Ernst and Countess Henrietta 
went away first ; and a few hours later her 
two daughters, with Manfred and Dorothea, 
foUowed. 

**We are now going away," said Lady 
Waldegrave, as she was starting, to Lady 
Blandford and Herr von Tum; ^'but what 
are you going to do — you, my two tnie 
friends ? . . . What will become of you, 
Winifred? ... As for you, you kindest and 
best öf friends," she added, tuming to George, 
'* you have, I know, your own Grey House — 
your hermitage. There, you may rest assured, 
we shall again and again be with you in 
thought and heart. . . . But you, my dearest 
Winifred, you were to have stayed with us 
tili October, tili we went to Beiair Castle ; 
and now you are sent away, and thrown 
on^^the Wide world. And I — I have been so 
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selfishly absorbed in my own grief, that it is 
only now, when we are about to part, that 
I think of asking you about your plans ! ' ' 

^* Do not distress yourself about me, dear 
Dea. I have heard, through my maid, of a 
quiet little cottage on the Khine, a few miles 
from here, where people go on a pilgrimage ; 
it is chiefly visited by the country people. 
The church is served by some Kedemptorist 
fathers, and there is a little village inn where 
one can stay. I am thinking of going there 
for a little while." 

^'You are going to a wretched village inn, 
Winifred ! " exclaimed Dorothea in dismay. 

^*You must remember, Lady Blandford," 
Said Herr von Tum, **that you are not in 
England, where personal freedom is suffi- 
ciently respected to enable Catholic priests 
to live in Community, and to minister to the 
faithful the consolations of their faith. These 
opinions of the Middle Ages are rejected in the 
country where you now are — the country of 
*the fear of God and morality,' as they call 
it. Things are quite different here. KeUgious 
communities are dispersed and their members 
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banished. Our bishops are sent to the house 
of correction, our priests imprisoned, and public 
pilgrimages are forbidden. Under your ex- 
cellent Queen Bess, Lady Blandford, I believe 
such things took place in England. And I 
am very sorry to say that the quiet little 
pilgrimage place of which you are speaking 
— Bomhöfen — has been destroyed, and the 
Eedemptorists sent away." 

*^And is this the march of intellect, of 
which the partisans of the Government talk 
so much — ^to fight against the unarmed, who 
have done nothing but make use of their 
lawfiil Uberty ? " inquired Dorothea thought- 
fuUy. 

^^Do not you know, my dear child," said 
Lord Waldegrave, ^* that it was said long ago, 
by a very shrewd Frenchman, that words 
were given us to conceal our thoughts? 
People are so choked by all these fair words — 
progress, liberty, fear of God, and morality — 
that at last they no longer take in what they 
mean. Never was there a more gigantic piece 
of humbug than to call a country which rests 
entirely on soldiers and policemen the land of 
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the fear of God and liberty. Whether it is 
the polioe force which represents the fear of 
God, and the army, hberty — or vice versa — 
that is a qnestion which has yet to be an- 
swered." 

^'Does this country wish to rule over 
slaves ? " asked Lady Blandford. " Is that the 
ideal and the aim of its so-caUed ^ social 
progress?' " 

" The rulers and govemors of the world can 
only be said to foUow after Ideals, when they 
seek to influence nations and their develop- 
ment according to grand Christian ideas . . . 
and in the present day there is no question of 
such things," said George. 

'^Do not you get shnt up, dear Herr von 
Tum," said Dorothea excitedly. *' That 
would put a cLtmax on aU our misery." 

" I am neither a priest nor an orator," said 
George, smihng; ^*and hitherto it is only on 
those two classes of men that these new 
means of ' social progress ' have been tried." 

''So Bomhöfen is become desolate?" said 
Lady Blandford. 

'' Not quite," answered George. " The old 
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church still Stands there, in the shade of the 
many hundred-year-old lime trees; and in 
the church there still hangs the cid picture 
of our Lady of Sorrows mouming for the 
death of her Divine Son, and for His too 
often despised love for men. And every 
moming a priest still celebrates the mystery 
of the Most Holy Sacrifice, and offers up the 
the blood of our Divine Lord in propitiation 
for the sins of the world." 

'^That is sufficient for me," said Lady 
Blandford. '' I shall go to Bomhöfen." 

^^Andthat wretchedinn! No, dear Winifred, 
you must not think of such a thing ! " said 
Dorothea, with tears in her eyes. 

^* The Uttle country inn does not at all 
alarm me, dear Dea/' answered Lady Bland- 
ford, " and the quiet solitude of the place 
attracts me. I shaU wait there until you write 
me Word what your future plans will be." 

" As you know Bomhöfen, Tum," said Lord 
Waldegrave, " I dare say you will help Lady 
Blandford to settle her seif there." 

"Bomhöfen is quite in my part of the 
World," answered George. 
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The carriages now drove up. Lord Walde- 
grave insisted that the leave-takings should 
be Short; and soon Goldenstein remained 
silent and deserted, like some enchanted castle 
in the woods. 

The rigid grief of the princess gave way 
when Ernst and Conntess Henrietta went iu 
to her ; and she burst into a flood of tears, 
and embracing Ernst with unusual tender- 
ness, Said — 

*^ Oh, my Ernst ! . . . my beloved one ! . . . 
may God preserve you to me ! " 

She took his head in both her hands, and 
looking steadfastly into his eyes, asked 
anxiously — 

'^ How are you, my child? How do yoii 
feel ? Are you not terribly upset by this 
dreadful " 

She broke down ; her anxiety for her grand- 
son had put out of her mind, for a moment 
only, her grief at the loss of her son. 

^ ^ How, and from what did he die ? I must 
know everything . . . everything," she added 
after a Kttle while, when she had regained her 
composure. 
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Ernst told her all. The princess listened, 
weeping quietly. Countess Henrietta sobbed 
aloud ; it seemed so dreadftil to her that at 
the very moment when this terrible tragedy 
was taking place she and her daughters shonld 
have been at the play, laughing heartily at a 
Comic opera. 

^' He is gone ! " said the princess, when she 
had exhausted all her questions, ** he is gone ! 
And gone too are all the hopes which now, 
more than ever, were bound np in his life. 
Upon you, my Ernst, all now depends. . . . 
The whole future of our family rests with you ; 
you are our treasure — our all. Look upon 
yourself as such . . . not on your own account, 
but for the sake of your family and of your 
father's name — and do all that you can to take 
care of your health." 

Like all consumptive people, Ernst was 
very sanguine about his health ; he therefore 
assured his grandmother that he feit very 
well, that the Ems waters had done him 
wonderful good, and that the late sad event, 
although it had upset his nerves, had not 
otherwise injured him. Whilst he was speak- 
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ing and the prinoess listening anxiously, and 
apparently approving to every word, Countess 
Henrietta was asking herseif privately whether 
bis grandmother was really deluding herseK, 
or if she Wished to do so purposely. The one, 
she thought to herseif, was as extraordinary as 
the other. Or perhaps, she went on to think, 
God put this delusion into her mind to con- 
sole her ; maybe He will call her away before 
poor Ernst sinks into the grave. . . . 

The meeting with Dorothea, the arrival of 
the coflBn, and the sad ceremony of lowering 
it into the family vault beside Princess Pelagie, 
and between the cofl&ns of her two sons — 
all these things utterly crushed the poor 
prinoess to the earth. Her streng habit, 
however, of self-control gave her composure, 
and calling Lord Waldegrave to her, she talked 
to him long and eamestly. 

^^ How fortunate it is, after all," she said to 
him, '4n the midst of so much misery, that 
Ernst is no longer a minor. He is certainly 
inexperienced, and in some things ignorant, 
as is only natural ; but on the whole he is 
very intelligent. With a little more practice in 
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money matters, and a little more experience in 
bußiness, he will be thoroughly fitted for bis 
Position. Do not you agree with me, Manfred ? " 

^* Certainly, provided he gets stronger," 
answered Lord Waldegrave. *' He is by no 
nieans wanting in intelligence, but he has 
not physical strength enough to allow bis 
mind to develop. He must get stronger — ^that 
is the great thing now. After all, business 
matters will still be carried on by your old 
baihff, wiU they not ? " 

** Ernst does not seem to me so deUcate as 
we feared," said the princess again, with a 
touch of annoyance in her tone. 

'' But he must still go to the south for the 
winter, must he not ? Papa had come to that 
decision after a consultation with the doctors," 
said Dorothea timidly; she was always shy 
when speaking to her grandmother. 

'* Certainly . . . since it was his wish," re- 
pHed the princess. ^^ I imagine his intention 
was that Ernst should marry in the spring." 

Henrietta and Dorothea looked at each 
other in blank dismay, but Manfred came 
to the rescue. 
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^' All in good time, princess," he said. *' Too 
early maxriages are not good for the coming 
race, you know ! " 

^'But in this case," retumed she, '*the 
great thing is, that the present generation 
should be succeeded by another of some sort 
or other. Whether the individuals composing 
it are weak or strong is of little moment." 

'^Perhaps Ernst may think differently," 
persisted Lord Waldegrave. 

^^And who is this Herr von Tum who did 
so much for our dear one who is gone ? ' ' asked 
the princess, suddenly breaking off the conver- 
sation, which had become distasteful to her. 

Dorothea, glad of the interruption, began 
eagerly to teil her every detail; but her grand- 
mother hardly listened^ The son whom she 
had lost, and the present and future welfare 
of her grandson — these were the only subjeots 
which interested her ; for everything eise she 
was indifferent, as indeed is often the oase 
with old people affcer severe losses. What did 
she care about this Herr von Tum, who had 
killed crocodiles in Nubia and tigers in Bengal? 
The fact that he had ministered to her son 

VOL. Tl. c 
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when he was dying — that interested her, 
nothing eise; not even her granddaughters, 
except indeed Doris, who had been so mixed 
up with all her hopes and projects. 

Dorothea, in spite of her fiUal grief, she 
looked npon as belonging more to her hus- 
band's family than to her own; and as for 
Flora and Aurora, she never considered them 
at all, only rejoicing when their mother took 
them away. Ernst had seemed to her to 
show considerable admiration for his Cousin 
Flora, and on no consideration could such 
a thing be allowed to go on. There had 
been especial reasons to make Doris's marriage 
with the prince desirable, and she had, as we 
know, herseif arranged and brought it about. 
But it was quite a different thing with regard 
to Ernst and Flora. Ernst, she said to her- 
seif, might expect to make a briUiant marriage, 
and on no account must he think of one of 
his Cousins. 

On the morning of their departure, the two 
poor girls exchanged their melancholy reflec- 
tions on the change that had so suddenly come 
over their bright existence. 
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'^ How different it all was when we arrived 
here in June!" said Aurora. ^'How gay 
everytliing was, and how kindly we were 
treated ! . . . Now, no one troubles themselves 
about US. Grandmamma is sad, Dea is sad, 
Ernst is sad, and even Manfred is by no 
means cheerful. Then of course Doris and 
mamma are always crying, and we are sad 
too. We are certainly having a very dismal 
time of it. I shall be glad to get home to 
papa ; who would ever have imagined that ? ' ' 

''Yes, yes ! " retumed Flora, in a tragical 
tone. ^'Yes; in those bappy days the roses 
were in flower. Now we have only those ugly 
dahhas, which look like fat old peasant women 
dressed up in silk gowns." 

'* What an idea, Flora! dahlias are flowers, 
affcer all." 

^^Yes . . . autumn flowers. We have had 
cur rose time, and as it has come to so 
wretched an end, I would rather be at home. 
Papa will be so pleased to have us back, that 
he will take us.out riding every day. It is 
very disagreeable of grandmamma not to let 
US ride with Ernst. She said we always 
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wanted to trot or gallop, and that that was 
bad for him. As if a gentle canter could have 
hurt him I And affcer all, I would rather have 
ridden at a foot's pace than not at all." 

** At any rate, it is quite time for ns to gq 
home," Said Aurora ; " although it cannot be, 
as we hoped, for a wedding. Poor Doris! it 
is very sad to lose one's fiance / . . . and all 
those lovely dresses I . . . althongh we dare 
not, of course, say so, or Doris wonld cry out 
about our frivolity. But it is a thousand 
pities that mamma was obUged to connter- 
order everythingl It was a deUght to me 
to see such lovely things; and only fancy 
wearing them I " 

Another reason which caused the princess 
to rejoice at Countess Henrietta's departure 
was that, in her opinion, Doris's grief was 
chiefly selfish, and Countess Henrietta seemed 
to her to sorrow more for the loss of her 
intended son-in-law than for that of her 
brother. She could not understand how, 
when such a blow had fallen on the whole 
house, she should feel her own personal loss 
so much. 
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Dorothea's and Manfred's prolonged stay 
was, on the contrary, just what she wished; 
she knew that both sliared with her the one 
interest she still had — her anxiety about 
Ernst. She would not allow to herseif how 
much care he really required. When she 
spoke about his joumey to the south for the 
winter, it was always as she might have 
done had he been quite well, and going 
merely for his education and amusement. 
She did not object, however, when Manfred 
made various remarks and suggestions with 
regard to arrangements about his health, 
although had they come from Dorothea she 
would have considered them unnecessary and 
superfluous. The great aflfection, too, which 
Ernst himself had for his sister and her 
husband would have sufficed to make their 
vißit agreeable to the princess. The over- 
whelming nature of the blow, and the shock 
which it had all been to Dorothea, were not, 
however, without their favourable influenae 
upon her. 

^^Yes," she said to herseif, "it is quite 
true we think of everything more than of 
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death; yet nothing is more certain, nothing 
iß, perhaps, nearer to us, than death! And 
then ? What then ? — the unknown ! We 
hope and believe that our happiness will be 
greater, more perfect ; but our earthly happi- 
ness, at least, is over. Can one indeed caQ 
that happiness which may come to an end 
from one day to another ! Is it possible that 
one's heart can be filled by that which in 
a few hours we may either have to leave 
onrselves, or eise which may be lost to ns 
for ever. Nothing is safe but that which is 
etemal ! But the human heart — oh, how 
unlike are its throbbings to anything ever- 
lasting ! How uncertain, how wayering, how 
ephemeral ! . . . And when such feelings are 
actually the means of destroying the peace 
of the soul, when they war against duty 
and bring discord into the heart, what folly 
it is to give way to them, to cling to them — 
to cling to that which torments and tortures 
and injures me, instead of fighting against 
it! What wretched weakness to love that 
which is the very essence of nothingness, 
instead of trampling it under my feet 1 Ah ! 
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this perpetual struggle embitters and darkens 
this earthly life, this life which I had imagined 
so sweet, so fair — ^but then it gives a sweet- 
ness to death ! " 

In her present serious state of mind she 
was glad that they had not remained longer 
at Goldenstein, for Prince Guido would cer- 
taioly have retumed for the stag-hunts. 

"And it is far better we should not meet," 
she Said to herseif decisively. *'Perhaps I 
onght to take the whole thing differently; 
perhaps I ought to be able to see him with 
the same indifference that I see hnndreds of 
other men. In time, perhaps, I may be able 
to do this ; but tintil then it is better neither 
to see him, nor to hear from him, nor to have 
any communication with him." 

It is weU known how far easier it is to make 
good resolutions than to keep them, partly 
because the will does not always keep pace 
with the intention, but is inchned to daUy 
with its secret leanings, and partly also 
becanse good resolutions are always put to 
the test as soon as they are made ! Be the 
trial from above or from below, it comes, 
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sure enough, to test whether our resolutions 
are based on a solid foundation. Dorothea, 
therefore, resolved to concentrate her mind 
on trying to please all those about her — her 
husband, her brother, and her grandmother. 

''I must confess that Dorothea is im- 
mensely improved and developed," said the 
princesa. " That is your doing, Manfred, or 
at least it is your influence." 

" No ! " he exclaimed, " I do not at all 
deserve any praise. Dea is an angel ! " 

^^But you must surely allow, Manfred, 
that daily intercourse, the intercourse of 
married life, must, when the man is superior 
to the woman in mind and intellect, have 
a beneficial effect on her. Whether Dea is, 
in reahty, the angel you think her, is another 
question. I myself do not much believe in 
angels of flesh and blood." 

*' As far as Dea is concerned, you are quite 
wrong there, my dear princess. I teil you Dea 
is an angel. In the midst of the homage of 
the whole world, she Stands there free from 
vanity or self-complacency, or from the petty 
failings common to women, and that not only 
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exteriorly, but interiorly — ^in her innermost 
heartl" 

*' ToTi must be excused for a sKght partiaUty 
in favour of your wife, dear Manfred," said 
the princess, with unusual warmth of manner ; 
" and there is so much real good in Dea, that 
I hope there is great happiness yet in störe 
for you both." 

One evening they were all sittiag together 
in the drawing-room. The princess as usual 
was scribbling on her fan, Dorothea drawing, 
Ernst playiQg at chess with Lord Walde- 
grave, and Fräulein von Stecken maldng tea at 
another table. 

"Look, grandmamma ! is it like?" asked 
Dorothea, pushing her drawing-book towards 
the princess. ^ 

" The tea-table is very good, but I should 
not have known Fräuleia von Stecken," said 
the princess coldly, as she went on tuming 
over the leaves of the book. 

" Taking likenesses is not at all my forte ; 
and yet I am so fond of it ! " said Dorothea, 
smiling. "It is like an unfortunate attach- 
ment." 
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''Who is this lady?" asked the princess, 
pointing to another drawing. 

** That is my beautiful friend, Lady Bland- 
ford." 

^'Tour beautiful friend looks old enough 
to be your mother/' said the princess; "she 
must be fifty at least." 

'*How naughty you are, grandmamma ! " 
laughed Dea. '* She is six months younger 
than I am." 

'* All ! . . . this one is more like. It is 
Prince Guido, is it not ? " 

'* Yes. Men are much easier to take than 
women, their features äre so much more 
marked; and if they have a long beard and 
spectacles like Prince Guido, the portrait is 
done at once." 

^* Oh no ; this is a real likeness, as far as I 
remember htm." 

^' How do you like the one on the next page 
— my Aunt Henrietta ? " 

'* Not bad ; but not nearly so good as Prince 
Guido." 

To Dorothea's great relief the conversation 
was interrupted by the entrance of the post, 
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and each took possession of their respective 
letters or newspapers. 

'* What a heap of paper ! " exclaimed Lord 
Waldegrave, looking at the pile of newspapers. 

*' You are one of the cliief promoters of all 
this rubbish, Manfred," said the princess ; "you, 
with yourgigantic EngHsh and French papers. 
Happily they have leffc you just sense enough 
to induce you hardly ever to look into them. 
In my youth we had one newspaper, and we 
knew just as much as you do now with six." 

'* Most assuredly — for, as far as news goes 
there, aU write the same thing ; and as for the 
articles, each one, of course, writes his own, 
according to the tone or politics of the paper. 
For my part, I only read Speeches and tele- 
grams ; everything eise is loss of time." 

" Do you not read the leading articles ? " 
said Fräulein von Stecken in a tone of horror. 

"No," answered he, laughing; "I have 
long given up such chüd's play. I have no 
wish to know what the newspaper writers 
think, but what is going on in the world; 
therefore I generally devote myself to the tele- 
grams. Sometimes, however, I read speeches, 
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but only such Speeches as are, in fact, actions 
— ^honest, daring, imcompromising speeches." 

''I am very fond of reading the leading 
article of a paper that I don't know," said 
Ernst ; '* one can soon find out its whole tone 
from the leading article." 

'* Dea 1 " cried Manfred, who had been read- 
ing his letters, ''Prince Guido sends you his 
compliments ; he says he did not like to write 
during the first days of our sorrow. Read 
the letter yourself — ^it is well expressed, and 
yet real ! " 

He pushed the letter to her. Dorothea 
took it without looking up from her own 
letters, but the princess seemed disposed to 
talk. 

" I still take great interest in Prince Guido," 
she Said. "You know why, dear Manfred; and 
I don't think you are angry with me, are 
you?" 

"How could such an idea enter my head, 
when he and I, perhaps for one and the same 
reason, are such fast friends ? " 

" Professor Zencker accepts the offer ! " ex- 
claimed Ernst in great delight, gi^ing a letter 
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to the princess. " He will be free in October, 
and quite ready, he says, to spend the winter 
with me — ^he does not mind where." 

Dorothea breathed again. 

"And where shall you go, dear, since the 
doctors leave the choice with you?" she 
asked. 

" To Sicily, Dea. Old Trinacria is still to 
a certain degree terra incognita^ and not yet 
qnite macadamized by tourists." 

" But the robbers ! . . . the bandits ! " 
exclaimed Frätdein von Stecken in alarm. 

" I shall have a revolver," answered Ernst. 

" And I believe that these bandit adventures 
are oftener found in books than in reality," 
Said his sister. "How offcen were we told 
about robbers in Syria, and we never saw a 
single'one ! " 

" A Winter in Sicily has great attractions for 
me," Said Ernst. " Italy is too neax, Egypt too 
far, Corfa too small, and Spain too tinquiet." 

"Ton have made an excellent choice, 
Ernst," replied Manfred. "Ton will find a 
beautifal climate, lovely scenery, the most 
interesting monuments and remains, dating 
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froiii tlie Middle Ages, besides specimens of 
Geriiiau and Norman art; the Temple of 
Sileiius ; jiiid at Palermo, King Roger's chapel, 
and heaps of otlicr beautiful spots. Maay 
years ago I made an excursion from Malta to 
Sicily : a littlo tour, wliicli was far too short, 
but exeessively interesting. What de you say, 
Dea, to our going with Ernst ? " 

This proposition was received with shoutfi 
of deliglit, and in the httle confusion which 
ensued, Dorothea managed to throw a cnp of 
tea over Prince Guido 's portrait, and was 
happüy obhged to tear out the page. 

" Confess, dear princess," seid Lord Walde- 
grave, after she had warmly thanked hiTn for 
the great comfort he was giving her — 
'^ confess that our vagabond gipsy life is, after 
all, not quite without its merits ! — one sticks 
less to one 's shell ; and a Uttle excursion to 
Sicily seems no more than a visit in the 
neighbourhood ! For that matter, however," 
he added, ^^ no one need thank me, for 
traveUing is my deHght, and in this case it 
is naturally enhanced by the pleasure and 
interest which it wül be to Dea. Sicily is a 
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perfect gold-mine, as far as beauty and 
interest go — and especially for an artist." 

'^ We will go up Mount Etna, Manfred," 
Said the delighted Ernst ; " that is more like 
a volcano than that little molehiU, Vesuvius." 

" Yes, but the ascent is much more 
difficult," answered Lord Waldegrave, as 
quietly as if he had reaUy thought Ernst 
capable of going up either one or the other. 

Henceforth nothing was talked of but their 
joumey to Sicily, and the princess, who, when 
her son the prince was aHve, had persisted in 
looking upon Ernst as already doomed, now 
clung to the idea of his wintering in the 
south, and seemed to look upon it as a certain 
means of his recovery. 

Dorothea, too, looked forward to it with 
pleasure, in the hope that it might be good for 
her, if not for ppor Ernst. She was bent on 
forgetting Prince Guido ; and inasmuch as it 
is not in the power of man to forget — especially 
when he particularly desires it — she thought it 
would be a great help to visit a country which 
she did not know, to receive new impressions, 
and to see new objects, which could not fail 
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to captivate both her imagination and her 
feelings. Sometimes, it is true, other thoughts 
arose in her mind, and there came moments 
when she asked herseif : " Am I not, after all, 
a great fool, to go on fighting against a most 
natural feeling of pity and compassion — ^pity, 
which surely every one deserves who bears in 
his breast an unrequited love ! He wishes 
for nothing more than a little pity . . . and 
instead of giving it him, I do violence to 
myseK not even to think of him. And yet 
Manfred and grandmanmia think of him qtiite 
quietly. That is just it ! — quietly. That is 
what I caimot do ! — not now ! If I only 
knew which was the best — ^to be pitiless, 
or unquiet 1 . . . did I but know it positively, 
unmistakably . . . Who could teil me? — 
Manfred? ... In this case he would be a 
party concemed — he could not be a judge ! — 
Grandmamma? Oh no, I am much too 
frightened of her. Winifred ? . . . No ; we 
are on too equal terms. She is certainly 
much better than I am, but not to such a 
degree that I could obey her implicitly. Who, 
who will help me out of this conflict be- 
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tween reason and feeling ? . . . Perhaps that 
mysterious voice whicli once told me that life 
was made up of ^ suffering and strife ' was 
right. If I resolve to follow that voice, 
I shall listen to reason and fight against 
my heart, which nrges me to — compassion. 
. . . But ought reason tp trust to such a 
voice ? . . . That is very questionable . . . 
Oh, how bright and fair and peaceful does my 
life seem — to the world ; and in what a stato 
of darkness, trouble, and disquiet do I really 
find myself ! . . ." 
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CHAPTER n. 



STILL AND CLEAR. 



It was a glorious September day. The 
scorching summer heat, which on the Ehine 
is sometimes imsupportable, since human 
beings are not vines which reqnire to be 
baked through by the sun, had disappeared 
and given place to a delicious soft air which 
seemed to revive and refresh all nature. The 
bright sunlight rested like a sheet of gold on 
the vineyards which alternate with harren 
rocks and rieh meadows on the shores of the 
. ever-beautiful Ehine, lighting up the vener- 
able old niins and the quaint-looking villages 
and towns, by the side of which the stream 
wends silently its rapid, süvery way. 

At the foot of a sharply cloven rock, on the 
two points of which stand the ruüis of the old 
Castles of Sterrenberg and Liebenstein, close 
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to a wall of rock, and at the entrance of a 
defile, Stands the picturesque old church which, 
all along the Khine, is well known as the 
Pilgrimage Church of our Lady of Sorrows. 
The little village of Bomhöfen is built on 
either side of the smaU stream which nms 
into the defile. The architecture of the 
chnrch is peculiar, consisting of two naves 
of equal height, so that the row of pillars which 
divide the naves, rise up in the middle of the 
church, and lead from the entrance to the 
high altar. The chapel which contains the 
miraculous picture of the Mother of Sorrows is 
a small semicircular building. Just in front 
of the church stand two venerable old lime 
trees, which sptead their thick shade^ over 
the tired pilgrims who come to repose on the 
wooden benches placed beneath them. The 
church is neither very beautifiil, nor very 
curious, nor very interesting; it possesses 
only that certain nameless charm peculiar to 
all pilgrimage churches more or less — some- 
thing which is indescribable : the atmo- 
ßphere of devotion and prayer transmitted for 
centuries from one generation to another, and 
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inhaled by thoiisands and thousands of living 
souls. 

In tliis singularly quiet spot, in the homely 
but clean little inn, Lady Blandford had 
established herseif, and was enjoying lovely 
autumn weather amidst the luxnriant walnnt- 
tree foliage and vine-clad MUs of her favourite 
Rhineland. The pilgrimage processions were 
still tolerated, and nearly every day there 
appeared slowly advancing along the road files 
of men and women, singing Htanies and 
hymns, and carrying banners and flags on 
their way to the church. These processions 
were sometimes headed by priests, sometimes 
not, but were always orderly, qniet, and 
devotional. 

It was a new sight for Lady Blandford, to 
see these pious country people praying in 
public so simply and so eamestly. That was 
a thing she had never seen in England. 
England has her old Catholic families; she has 
converts in masses ; she has in her large 
towns a considerable proportion of Catholics. 
But a real Catholic population, with its tradi- 
tions, its pilgrimages, its shrines visited with 
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such devotion by the inhabitants — such things 
England has no longer. The sight of the 
simple devotion of these honest peasants 
imparted to the Rhine a new supematural 
beauty in. Lady Blandford's eyes, and with 
feelings of heart-felt piety, she joined the 
pilgrims as they entered the church. 

During the last few days of her stay at 
Goldenstein she had received letters which 
she wanted to think over quietly, and then to 
arrange her future plans accordingly. Lady 
Blandford was very religious and very good : 
but she was young and very beautiful ; so that 
it was not without considerable reflection and 
mental struggle that she wrote to her eider 
sister as follows : — 

*' My dearest Jane, 

^^ My letter of August 30th answered 
your questions so far that it promised you 
a positive answer within a fortnight. Since 
then I have been living here, in a kind of 
hermitage — as far as abstraction from the 
World goes — and have seriously thought over 
the question. The answer may be given you in 
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a very few words, my dear Jane. I am not, as 
you seem to fear, against marrying again ; only 
just now, when my first year of widowhood is 
hardly over, it is impossible for me to accept 
the duke's proposal, flattering as it may be. I 
must first look about a little in the world and 
accustom myself to it. That the position of a 
rieh young widow has its dfficulties, and even 
dangers, I do not of course deny ; but it has 
also its advantages, and its independence is 
not without its charms for me. You see, my 
dear Jane, I can, affcer all, only give you an 
ans wer on one part of the subject — that I can- 
not, at any rate, just at present accept the 
duke. In the first place, I do not know bim 
enough ; and in the second, I do not wish to 
give up my Hberty so soon. I shall not retum 
to England for the winter; if, in the spring, 
the duke cares to renew his acquaintance with 
me, I shall be very glad. Teil him this, please, 
but teil him also that I consider we are both 
entirely free. If, by the time we meet again, 
he should have made any other choice, I shall 
think he has done perfectly right. Should I 
do so, I too should be blameless. 
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"I am very glad you have left the con- 
vent question alonö. It really is too absurd 
to imagine that a young widow must enter a 
convent just because she goes daily to Mass ; 
or that an inclination for a somewhat retired 
life should be one and the same as a vocation 
for a reHgious Community; or that because 
one may take up life and its duties from a some- 
what serious point of view, one must perforce 
end in a nun's cell I Our dear mother did not 
by any means bring us up with these ideas ; 
she knew that one could serve God, and strive 
after Christian perfection, in married life, and 
that therein lay our sanctification. 

" Your remark, dear Jane, that the duke is 
a good Catholic, and that England can offer 
but few rieh men who are such, is certainly 
worthy of consideration ; still, I should like 
to find in my husband something more than 
a rieh Catholic gentleman, and as I cannot 
remember ever to have spoken to the duke 
more than a few words, I have no idea 
whether I should really find this * some- 
thing more ' in him which I seek. In a few 
days I am going to Charlotte, who intends 
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staying at Ostend tili the beginning of 
October. Immediately affcer the sad events 
at Goldenstem, John went to her. He wonld, 
in his kindness, have come with me here, 
but I did not wish it; he would have been 
bored to death. This place is only fit for lovers 
of solitude like myself. It is a place in which 
to hold conununion with God, and with one's 
own soul ; there is no amusement of any 
kind, and that, you know, wonld never do 
for dear John. At Goldenstein there were two 
charming girls, whom he admired greatly, but 
unlnckily neither of them liked him. 

^^Now, good-bye, dearest Jane; send your 
next letter to Ostend, where, please God, 
I shall arrive on Saturday. 

^^ Your affectionate sister, 

" WiNIFRED." 

Lady Blandford had written this letter in 
a little vine-covered arbour in the garden. 
She read it over carefully, pen in hand, pre- 
pared to alter anything which should seem to 
her a not sufläciently clear explanation of her 
thoughts and intentions. But she could see 
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nothing to ohange ; the letter was calm and 
clear, like herseK. In spite, however, of her 
composure, it was not without a certain feel- 
ing of pleasurable excitement that she saw 
George von Tum coming out of the church 
and Walking quickly towards her. 

He had resumed his sportsman's life at 
Eich, and would probably not have gone to 
Bomhöfen during Lady Blandford's stay there, 
had not Dorothea sent him a message by her 
husband, begging him to go and see her friend. 

" Dea is afraid poor Winifred might die of 
hunger and privations of .every Mnd," wrote 
Manfred in conolusion, " but I think her fears 
are ohiefly grounded on the fact that she has 
only received one letter from Lady Blandford 
sinoe she went to Bomhöfen. Therefore, my 
dear Tum, will you have the goodness per- 
sonally to convinoe yourseK that Winifred is 
still amongst the living, and to write and teil 
US about her ? So much for Dea's message 
— ^now a Word for myself. You are, I think, 
not quite indifferent to our fair friend ; she, as 
far as her retiring manners allowed her, cer- 
tainly expressed a certain amount of interest 
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in you, although I certainly never noticed 
that you retumed it ; and I imagine that you 
do not much fancy the idea of matrimony. 
Still, a few years later you may think 
differently, and, were I in your place, I should 
take advantage of your visit to Bomhöfen to 
investigate the state of her feelings; and 
should you find that she really cares for you, 
let me beg of you, dear Tum, not to be such 
a fool as to refuse the happiness which a wife 
such as Winifred would assuredly give you ! " 

After reoeiving this letter, George was 
greatly inclined not to visit Lady Blandford 
at all ; and although he did end by going to 
Bomliöfeii, it was simply in compHance with 
Dorothea's wish. When, however, he found 
h im seif sitting opposite to her in the arbour, 
Lord Waldegrave's words came unsummoned 
into his mind, and he could not help asking 
himseK whether, after all, he might not find 
in the possession of so beautifui and charming 
a wife, providing she really loved him, the 
assurance of a happiness so great that it would 
fiU his whole life, and put an end for ever to 
au his restless wishes and desires. 
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" Yes, perhaps, if I loved her I " he thought 
to himseK with a sigh. 

Whether Lord Waldegrave was right in his 
conjectures about Winifred or not, her exterior 
did not, at any rate, lead one to suppose so. 
Her voice, her smile, her manner, her way of 
talking, all was precisely the same as on the 
first day of their acquaintance ; and a man 
must have had far more seK-confidence than 
George to take any advantage of Manfred's 
letter. Their one subject of conversation was, 
as usual, Dorothea. 

" The influences of the next few months, 
whatever they may happen to be,'' seid Wini- 
fred, *^will probably have great effect on her 
spiritually. If this time of sorrow passes 
away.without its being the means of her be- 
coming more serious and thoughtful, I should 
much fear that her inner life would come to a 
standstill for a long, long time, and that might 
easüy bring about a terrible relapse." 

^' God's mercy is not dependent upon such 
or such an evenfc," returned George eagerly ; 
" one person may be led to serious thoughts 
by some terrible blow, whilst others are per- 
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haps led by tlie very monotony of their life to 
a State of restless inquiry and perpetual ques- 
tioiiiiig." 

*' Biit monotony sometimes pnts people to 
sleep," Said Winifred thoughtfully, "especiaJly 
those who, like Dorothea, have the misfortune 
to possess a gift which is the most dangerous 
of aU gifts." 

" What do you mean ? — what do you mean 
by that?" said George sharply. ^'The most 
dangerous of all gifts ! — that seems too dread- 
ful, for a gift gives the impression of some- 
thing good or beautiful." 

" She is very amiable," retnmed Winifred 
in a quiet tone of voice. 

" And do you really consider that so danger- 
ous a giffc?" 

"Yes. More dangerous than beauty, and 
just as dangerous as talent; because it is as 
promotive of self-reliance, although in another 
way. The beautiful woman does not always 
please — sometimes just the reverse. The 
power of pleasing is the one peouliarity of 
amiability, and it is Httle short of a miracle if 
such a woman is not soon utterly wrapped up 
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in self-complacency. Dorothea may do or not 
do exactly what she likes ; no one blames her, 
no one contradicts her. Lord Waldegrave 
worships her — others worship her; and can 
y ou wonder if I tremble for her future ? ' ' 

^'Yes, indeed, so it is ! " answered Tum; 
^' the best gifts are the most dangerous ones 
when they are made subservient to selfishness 
or passion.'' 

" I cannot teil you how angrylfeel at times 
with Lord Waldegrave," said Lady Bland- 
ford. " I have so often tried to persuade him 
that his wife would be much better if she had 
but some fixed religious principles. All he 
answers is, ' Dea is an angel ! ' and if I add, 
* And much happier,' he replies, ^ To her 
perfect happiness children are wanting, not 
doctrines ! ' With few variations, this is the 
result of all our conversations on a subject 
which ought to be all important to him. It is 
most extraordinajy ; he is clever, and kind, 
and wise, and yet — he cannot see this." 

^^ Prejudices which have grown up in the 
mind from youth upwards are seldom, if 
ever, completely eradicated; they grow with 
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the intellect, just as bad habits grow ^th 
one's nature. You can only pray about all 

these things, Lady Blandford. You well know 
how to do all that, and you are here in the 
land of prayer." 

" Yes, but I must think about my own poor 
soul." 

" I oannot think you can have very much to 
do in that way. The very fact of your being 
contented here, in this poor desolate place, 
alone shows great strength of soul.'* 

^' That is saying too much. I simply refase 
to be a slave to the material comforts of life ; 
a little interlude of the kind is excellent for 
the nerves." 

" I quite agree with you," said Tum, 
smiling. " But it is not very often that 
ladies adopt such means of strengthening their 
nerves." 

" So much the worse," replied Lady 
Blandford. " Materialism, which, alas ! now 
rules the world, is always trying to persuade 
people that comfort is the basis of happiness : 
even children by over indulgence and spoiling 
are encouraged to grve way to their inclina- 
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tions and desires, instead of teaching them to 
keep them in check ; and this moral weakness 
is not without its physical evil. And not only 
Tvith women ; now there are many men who 
suffer from their nerves. The maladyis by no 
means, as formerly, confined to women." 

Whilst she was thus speaJdng, openly and 

naturally as was Her wont, George's thoughts 

were distracted by Lord Waldegrave's idea 

that Lady Blandford might perhaps care for 

him. He looked into her clear blue eyes, but 

there was not a sign of consciousness or enio- 

tion ; her beautiful face was cahn as ever, not 

a trace of any unusual agitation. Would he 

have wished it otherwise? . . . Might any 

revelation of feeling on her part have touched 

a responsive chord in the recesses of his own 

soul ? . . . Who can know the many contra- 

dictory sensations which, like the roUing 

waves of the sea, rush to and fro throiigh the 

human heart ? . . . " Manfred is a fool with 

all his suppositions and imaginations, and I 

should be a far greater one to take into my 

head that this lovely woman cares one atom 

about me!" said George to him seif; and 
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liaving come to this conclusion, he got up and 
Said to Lady Blandford — 

** So I iiiay really conscientiously teil Lord 
Waldegrave tliat you are quite satisfied with 
your stay at Bornhöfen ? '' 

'* Quite. It has been to me a harbour of 
refugo iuto wliich my ' life-ship * ran in to 
prepare itself for a i;iew voyage." 

'' May one inquire the destination ? " 

*' First to my sister Charlotte at Ostend : no 
further plans have as yet been settled/' 

^ ' Will Germany — Goldenstein — ever see you 
again?" 

'' Beiair Castle is nearer to me than Golden- 
stein. But you, Herr von Tum, shall you 
never visit your friends in England ? " 

'' My dear Lady Blandford, who, in these 
days, can possibly make plans with any hope 
of carrying them out ? " 

^^Who? Why, surely, an independent man 
like yon ! At any rate, if ever you do come to 
England, Herr von Turn, remember that you 
will always find a hearty welcome with me." 

They shook hands warmly and parted. 
George returned to the Station, and Winifred 
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looked after him thoughtfally. She could not 
help comparing him in her own mind with the 
duke, and the comparison was certainly not in 
favour of the latter. 

George, in the mean time, was thus hold- 
ing converse with himself. " Strange ! " he 
thought, ^' most stränge and contradictory is 
the construction of the human mind. Man 
hates heing bomid and fettered, and yet there 
is something within him which feels the waat 
of submitting to a yoke. He loves freedom, 
and yet he, at times, wishes to lose it. And 
amidst these contradiotions the term of his 
earthly existence passes. . . . Does he ever 
suoceed in equalizing them ? Yes, sometimes 
— but for that, perpetual and oonstant warfare 
is indispensable ! " And as he entered his 
soHtary Grey House, he said to himself, " Yes : 
deoidedly it is better as it is ! " 

A few minutes later, the priest came to see 
him, bringing a satisfactory aocount of Mary 
Anne. 

'^ She is getting on, my dear sir; thank God, 
she is really improving," he said. '* The first 
two letters from the superioress of the insti- 
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tute were discouraging — nothing but com- 
plaints of Mary Anne's sulkmess, idleness, 
and general disagreeable behaviour. But 
this letter, which I only received yesterday, 
is much more satisfactory. Tbey say that 
she is beginning to be more cheerful; that 
she speaks more, even laughs sometimes, 
and is much more lively and active about 
her work. I hope, therefore, that by con- 
stant intercourse with young people of her 
own age, she will get more and more alive 
and contented. Truly our good God is mer- 
cifiil to His creatures, riohly rewarding the 
smallest good they do, sometimes even in 
this World. Mary Anne onoe sacrifieed her 
whole treasure — ^half a florin — ^to hide her 
parents' avarice, and assuredly G-od has not 
forgotten it. Neither will He forget your good 
deed, Herr von Tum, in paying her pension." 

He gave George the letter, which fully con- 
firmed all he had said about the girl. George 
was especially glad that she should show a 
willingness to work. 

" Yes ; in time she may make a good usefol 
wife," Said the priest in a dry tone. 
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*^ Wife ! " exclaimed George ; "I was think- 
ing rather of her becoming a good servant." 

" Under some oircumstances industry is, 
after piety, about the best quality a married 
woman can possess." 

'^ And wbo is tbe bappy man you were think- 
ing of for this industrions girl?" asked George, 
with a certain touch of sarcasm in bis voice. 

" Well, I was tbinking of Evangelist ! " 

^^Never!" oried George. '* However pro- 
saic and utilitarian Evangelist may bave 
become in America . . . poor Mary Anne 
is really quite too ugly to satisfy even tbe 
most unfastidious taste." 

'^ We shall see," answered the priest ; *^ next 
spring Evangelist is Coming home, and will 
probably look out for a good, usefiil German 
wife. There is now every reason to beUeve that 
Mary Ann will become both good and nseful ; 
and why, affcer all, dear Herr von Tum, should 
she not grow up good-looking ? " 

" Most respected father," said George, 
laughing, ^^I fear you may find that Evan- 
gehst's opinion about women's looks is rather 
different from yours." 
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" I don't know that ; I have two eyes like 
auy one eise," replied the good man, with a 
touch of very innocent self-complacency. 

When Lord Waldegrave read George's 
account of Lady Blandford's stay at Bom- 
höfen, lie said to Dorothea in a tone of 
some annoyance — 

'^ Good men are really offcen terribly tire- 
some. They think over things so long, so 
mucli, and so thoroughly, that they tire out 
both themselves and others, and often miss 
the best opportunities for action. I should 
Kke to know what our friend Tnm expects 
from Kfe — ^if a Winifred cannot make bim 
happyl" 

"But perhaps, dear Manfred, he only 
wishes to marry if he falls irresistibly and 
passionately in love, and is loved in retum," 
Said Dorothea. 

^* That would not be at all like him; I 
should rather fear independence beconmig 
with him a passion, and that he may thus 
miss one opportunity affcer another of secnf- 
ing to himseK real soHd happiness/' 

In the mean time, the old princess became 
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very impatient about Ernst' s departure for 
Sicily, deluding herseK with the idea that his 
recovery entirely depended upon it. It was 
extraordinary how she clung to this one hope 
to prevent the extinotion of her princely 
house, after every other hope had failed. The 
slightest idea or possibility of any other 
result but the one she desired was simply 
unendurable to her. 

Dorothea and her husband were far from 
sharing the poor old lady's sanguine ex- 
pectations, but they refrained from saying 
so ; and about the middle of September 
the whole party started off, bound first to 
Meran, and then to the Italian lakes. They 
hoped to reach Palermo in November, and 
Ernst was not to return home tili the month 
of May of the following spring. 

'* God grant that I may have the happiness 
of seeing you all again ! " the princess used 
frequently to say before they left; but she 
referred only to her own advanoed age, and 
when it came to the actual parting, the two 
who seemed to feel it the least were Ernst 
and his grandmother. At the very last 
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iiioinent Lord Waldegrave receired a tele- 
graiii, cousistiug of these words : — 

'' Pray send me some infonnation aboat 
Paloniio. My ßister is ordered there. I go 
with her. 

" Pbince Guido." 

** Doliglitful ! " exclaimed Lord Waldegrave. 
** Tili» is quite too dreadftd," said Dorothea 
to lierself. 
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STORMS. 



It was winter. The young prinoe had estab- 
lished himseK with his whole suite in a villa at 
Olivuzzo, in tlie immediate neighbourhood of 
Palermo. Olivuzzo is situated inland, about a 
mile and a half from the town. The dootor 
thought it preferable for Ernst to take drives 
and rides to the seashore, rather than to live 
where he wonld be constantly exposed to the 
winds from the sea. The villa was a dehght- 
fiil spot, embosomed in all the choice and 
Inxuriant Vegetation of the South. Lord 
Waldegrave added every imaginable EngKsh 
comfort; so that the most fastidious could 
scarcely have found anything to be desired in 
this earthly paradise. 

Prince Guido and his sister arrived almost 
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at the same time. They took np their 
quarters in the town itself, she being recom- 
mended to be as near the sea as possible. She 
was a sickly, nervous, shy woman, detesting 
Society, and wrapped up in herseif and her own 
complaints. Her brother was supposed to 
live with her, and be her companion in 
Palermo, but his real home was the beantiful 
villa at Olivuzzo. 

When first Dorothea heard of his arrival, 
she summoned up all her good resolutions, 
and resolved to treat him with the same quiet 
friendliness that she invariably showed to 
Professor Zencker and Emst's doctor, both 
gentlemanly, well-informed men. This course, 
however, proved to be impossible. Prinoe 
Guido was in every way unlike the other 
two, and the fact of Dorothea's and his long ac- 
quaintance, and the intimate footing on which 
they had always stood, gave him so different 
a Position, that it would only have excited 
notioe had she changed her manner to him 
and treated him as a mere aoquaintance. A 
return to their former relations seemed there- 
fore inevitable, and she could only quiet her- 
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seK with the reflection that his Coming to 
Palermo was asstiredly not her doing ; still 
less woTild it have been her msh, especially 
conld she have foreseen the oircumstanoes 
which followed. He soon became aware that 
his sister, Princess Johanna, reqnired neither 
his Society, nor that of any of his friends ; 
nothing therefore prevented his becoming 
daily more and more domesticated at the villa 
at Olivuzzo, until at last he took up his perma- 
nent abode there. A fortnight had been the 
original time fixed for his visit, but his sister's 
health, which did not improve, was an ex- 
cellent pretext for an indefinite Prolongation 
of it. All the inhabitants of the villa seemed 
indeed to desire his presence, and when his 
departnre had first been mentioned, Prince 
Ernst had said to him jokingly — 

" You cannot go away, Prince Guido, or if 
you do it will be a bad look-out for our side of 
the house; the Opposition will get the upper 
hand." 

So in Order to avoid such a misfortune 
Prince Guido remained ; and endless were the 
discussions between him, Professor Zencker, 
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and the doctor. The professor was of conrse 
a Liberal; that is, he advocated liberty, in the 
widest signification of the term, for all those 
who were of the same opinion as himself— 
those, namely, who think that the best use 
of Kberty consists in submitting themselves 
blindly to the Government, and who indig- 
nantly oppose those who declare that personal 
and domestic freedom, and freedom in reh- 
gious behef, is a sacred right which it is the 
bounden duty of the State to respect and 
uphold. 

" Yon are indeed a modern Liberal of the 
purest water, my dear professor," said Lord 
Waldegrave, rather amnsed by these long dis- 
cussions ; " you cheerfally accept the grossest 
encroachments on freedom, because at this 
particular moment they happen to be per- 
petrated by those who agree with yon. Tou 
forget, however, that the guülotine, which was 
origiQally nsed agaiast non-Liberals, nltimately 
cut off the heads of these very heroes of 
Hberty/' 

** If Government can but once get the 
national education into its own hands, yjithr 
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out any opposing and oontrary influences, all 
objections to the one great idea of the omni- 
potence of the State would cease at once," 
returned the professor. 

**If I could only onoe understand how 
Liberal opinions can agree with the omnipo- 
tence of the State, and how they can be made 
to serve and uphold it ! " said Ernst. 

^'Liberalism is only a mask for fanatical 
hatred of the other side," said Lord Walde- 
grave qnietly. 

** No ! " exclaimed the professor. " It is 
the great mission of Liberalism to support 
with all its might a government which is 
fighting the fight of light against darkness, 
and to fiimish it with every possible help and 
assistance which can advance so noble a 
cause." 

**I really cannot look upon it as any triumph 
of progress over the blindness of the Middle 
Ages," said the doctor, **that Europe should 
be transformed into a gigantic barrack, and 
one-haK of mankind drilled for soldiers, and 
stuck into a tightly buttoned-up tunic. That 
savours more of convicts than of progress. 
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Progress, depend npon it, is only to be 
eflfectod by leaming and education. If you 
will but explain to a man the absurdity and 
falsity of the religious doctrines of the Middle 
Ages, and instruct him in the discoveries of 
modern science, especially in those of natural 
science, you may rest assured that he will 
soon sliake off the yoke of religious fanaticism, 
and become an independent and happy being. 
He will thus him seif determine the ahn of his 
own existenoe, and, as a natural consequence, 
anything like State tyranny will be abhorrent 
to liim." 

" You are only a dreamer, dootor ! " retumed 
the Professor angrily. ** Who, pray, is to be 
the leader of your peaoeable herd of scientific 
self-directors, so that they may ultimately 
attain to political greatness? . . . That can 
only be effected by Government, who out of 
the many can make one whole." 

*' Yes — a puppet I " retorted the doctor. 

" Or a cipher ! " said Lord Waldegrave. 

** How can you apply such a term to the 
govemment of a great nation, my lord?" 
exclaimed the professor, highly indignant. 
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"And why not, if, as you say, but one 
Single number is to be valid? " 

" Alas ! " interposed the doctor, " how 
hnmiliating is all tbis for a nation ! No 
wonder if it is driven to a revolution in order 
to liberate itself from so terrible a state of 
things ! " 

" I entirely agree with yon, doctor," said 
Lord Waldegrave ia a conciliatory tone ; "but 
you must aUow me to say tbat you and your 
adherents contribute not a little to tbat very 
State of thiQgs which you so justly deplore. 
Wbat I mean is, tbat scienoe witbout religion 
— tbat is, witbout Cbristianity — ^leads ulti- 
mately to tbe deni'al of God, just as a legis- 
lation mtbout Cbristianity leads to Submission« 
to tbe unreasonable exactments of sucb a 
legislation ; and if tbe flagrant denial of God 
rouses tbe iabom feeüng of iadignation wbicb 
tbe idea of oppression and tyranny creates in 
tbe beart of man, immediately revolution is 
tbere ; not indeed perbaps, as yet, in any 
outward form, but in tbe öbape of tbat sbadow 
said tp be so offcen * cast before Coming 
events.' And more espeoiaUy is tbis tbe case 
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when commerce, like a steam engine at fall 
speed, presses on relentlessly — ^its crushing 
macliinery unchecked by the softening power 
of Christianity — ^like some huge devouring 
monster, exacting ever more and more from 
poverty and weakness, and ministering ever 
more and more to the extortionate require- 
ments of the rieh and mighty. Such, my 
dear sir, is commerce in these days. I lock 
upon it as the third instrument in bringing 
about a revolution." 

** But is there nothing," asked Ernst, ** that 
can put any restraint on an unchristian 
govemment, unchristian science, and un- 
christian commerce ? " 

" Certainly ! " interposed Prince Guido — 
** Conservatism." 

" Only it is unfortunate," said Lord Walde- 
grave, ** that the Conservatives hardly know 
in what their conservatism should consist ; 
for to preserve the actual state of Europe 
would certainly have the effect of promoting 
revolutionary principles rather than conserva- 
tive ones." 

" The Conservatives," resumed Prince Guido, 
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" firmly support the principles of legitimacy 
and the Claims of historical tradition, and 
determinately set their faces against the over- 
tlirow of authority." 

** If you mean the Liberal party when you 
allude to those who wish to overthrow au- 
thority," observed the professor sarcastically, 
" I can venture to assure your highness that 
these * Liberais ' have often been honoured 
in a surprising manner by the approbation of 
the Conservatives." 

** Only when it was a question of supporting 
the Crown," said Prinoe Guido. 

" But it is the very essence of the revolu- 
tionary spirit to overthrow rightful authority," 
retumed Lord Waldegrave. 

" That is rather a sweeping assertion ! " 
replied Prince Guido. " Parliamentary dis- 
cussions are supposed to uphold rightful 
authority just because it is brought under 
discussion." 

" In which discussions the Conservatives 
but too offcen do homage to the spirit of servi- 
tude instead of supporting the rightful cause," 
rejoined Lord Waldegrave. 
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** You STirely cannot call defence of the right 
of the Crown servile ? " 

** Wherever injustice is supported and ap- 
proved of, there assuredly servitnde reigns, 
my dear prince ; a servile spirit may be shown 
towards an individual, or in the case of a 
majority of opinion, or in the snbservience 
shown to the so-called spirit of the age." 

** Conservatism must naturally make certain 
concessions to inevitable changes which the 
lapse of time brings with it, and it is only 
those things which are good and right in the 
past that it wishes to preserve for the futnre ; 
this is the true Conservative spirit. Whatever 
is useless and superfluous for the present time 
is by no means to be kept, although it is of 
this very thing that Conservatives are offcen 
accused ; whereas their duty, in reality, con- 
sists in upholding what is right, not the pre- 
rogatives of right ! " 

" A noble duty I " exclaimed Dorothea. 

*' Nothing but delusion and error I " inter- 
rupted the professor. " Legitimacy is certainly 
the most important of all privileges ; by that 
I mean the claim of a nation to an heredi- 
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tary succession — that the sucoeseion, namely, 
should be kept up in the same family in secuta 
seculorum; and this privilege is certainly 
strongly upheld by the Conservative party." 

*^ Of course," cried Prinoe Guido eagerly. 
"Were tbat to be given up, nations would soon 
become the prey of the different contending 
factions, one outbidding the other in their 
passionate avarice and greed of power." 

^^It seems to me," said Ernst, ^^that what 
one party looks upon as an important right the 
other calls a mere privilege ; where is one to 
find the truth ? '* 

'^ Nowhere but in Christianity, which alone 
teaches true principles," said Lord Walde- 
grave. 

'* Nothing of the kind ! " cried the professor 
indignantly. ^*It is the degree of political 
cultivation to which a nation has advanced 
which decides such questions." 

^^ Away with all your nonsensical harr ach 
education, the idea is too laughable ! '' said 
the doctor. '^Important decisions such as 
we have been discussing are only fit for a 
people thoroughly enlightened and developed 
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by a well-organized System of scientific in- 
struction." 

* * Then the question will long remain in 
abeyance," said Ernst, smiling. 

**I should fear so too!" observed the 
Professor sarcastically. 

'* Who can say?" retumed the doctor 
composedly. ** Science emits numberless tiny 
sparks, which fall here and there and every- 
where all over the globe; in time, perhaps 
soon, they will blaze up into a great light." 

''Or into a great fire," suggested Prince 
Guido, "which, my dear prince, nothing — 
not even your * Christianismus vagtis ' — ^will 
be able to extinguish." 

" But the good old, simple Catholio teach- 
iug of God and His commandments can do so; 
or, in other words, the doctrine of a great 
supernatural Euler of the universe and His 
laws. For the idea of a God without com- 
mandments is just as impossible as a govem- 
ment without laws,'' repHed Lord Waldegrave. 

'^According to that, we should soon stand 
before the tribunal of the Inquisition, and 
share the fate of Galileo," rejoined the doctor. 
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letting his arms drop down by bis side, as if 
they were already laden with chains. 

'^And mankind is not to rise up in revolt 
against these things ! " cried the professor. 

*^You poor doctor, the world seems to be 
arming itself against you ! " said Lord Walde- 
grave qnietly ; ** and, I must say, not witbout 
provocation, for a mind wbicb can conceive 
such monstrous ideas is hardly hkely to be a 
harmless one." 

" Say what you choose, my lord, every one 
knows what Eomish doctrines are. They are 
traoeable, hke a black thread, throughout 
the history of the world." 

^* Thread ! " exclaimed the professor, " black 
thread I Eather say that they threaten to 
ent angle the world in a black web ! " 

^*I must heg of you, gentlemen," said Lord 
Waldegrave, "not to continue to repeat 
assertions which have been so often refuted 
that respectable members of the Opposition 
can no longer bring them forward, without, 
like the Roman augurs of old, laughing in 
their sleeves at their own humbug. In reahty, 
you know as well as I do, that the teaching of 
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the Catholic Chnrch is the foundation of all 
the civilization in the world. Of course I 
mnst allow that von do not wish to know it 
— but that does not change the thing 
itself." 

The Professor and the doctor defended 
themselves hotly against this accnsation of 
volnntary ignorance, and Prince Guido main- 
tained that what he upheld was by no means 
the " Christianismus vagus^^ but true Chris- 
tianity purified from any human corruptions. 
But at the end of the discussion, each main- 
tained his own opinions still more firmly 
than before, and Dorothea, who only listened 
because she did not know whether to agree 
with her husband or with Prince Guido, 
became more and more confused in her mind. 
Poor Ernst, on the contrary, had often said to 
himself, with a sigh, "I do think I should 
like to be a Catholic ; it always seems to me 
as if Manfred's mind was clearer and more 
at rest than either of the others." He once 
Said so to his sister ; she would not, however, 
allow that he was right. Lord Waldegrave 
had indeed often noticed lately, with some 
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surprise, that not only had his wife* given up 
her former defence of the Catholic cause, but 
that she did not even remain neutral, but 
deliberately placed herseK as his Opponent ; 
and on his inquiring of her the reason for the 
change, she repHed — 

" You have said so much to me, dear 
Manfred, about all the abuses, the triviaHties, 
and the exaggerations of the CathoHc Church, 
that I am becoming suspicious of her." 

" I will not deny whatever I may have told 
you about such things, Dea, but never have I 
for a moment called in question the Church's 
doctrines; and those, affcer all, are the essential 
things." 

" But Protestants maintain that they have 
all the essentials of Christian doctrine, after 
their purification by the Reformation from all 
that is not essential. Now, the essentials 
alone are enough for me." 

*' Well, but Prince Guido, Ernst, Professor 
Zencker, the doctor, and you — ^you are all 
five Protestants, and do you find that you 
agree in your definition of what is essential ? " 

^* Hardly ! Only, dear Manfred, i£ xirj 
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belief satisfies me, why should I change it ? 
You once yourseK told me that each one 
mußt be content with the fragment of truth 
allotted to him; and that is exactly what I 
am doing." 

What could he say ? She was foUowing his 
teaching ; only, although she did so, she 
became little by Httle — imperceptibly even to 
to herseif— estranged from him. And this was 
natural. Erroneous doctrines may lie dormant 
for years without eflfect of any Mnd ; but at a 
given moment, vanity, or the imagination, or 
some violent passion, recalls them to the 
memory, gives them form and shape, and 
lütimately, perhaps, makes use of them for the 
most perverted ends. This may not be done 
systematically or designedly; but we are 
alluding to false doctiines and principles, and 
everything false has a downward tendency. 

Prince Guido had now become an essential 
element in Dorothea' s life. The thought 
that their stay at Olivuzzo must one day 
come to an end was utterly insupportable to 
her. She would not allow herseif even to 
take it in, but lived only in the present 
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moment ; and especially for that particular 
moment of the day in which Prince Guido 
was at her side. A ride or a party without him, 
conversations or literary pnrsuits without 
him, music without him — everything, in 
Short, where he was not, boreft and wearied 
her. She had quite given up her drawing, 
because Prince Guido took no interest in it ; 
her interior Hfe was, in fact, entirely ordered as 
if she had to Hve for Prince Guido. He was 
the axle round which all her thoughts and 
feelings turned, and it was a great self- 
deception on her part to imagine that her 
relations with her husband did not in any way 
suffer from her infatuation. Lord Waldegrave, 
however, was at last beginning to awake out 
of his delusion that Dorothea was an angel, 
free from all human weakness ; but he would 
not allow it to himseK, because in his quiet 
moments he feit some remorse that in her 
youth he had not given his wife the support 
which she had looked for, and when she 
would then have asked for nothing more. And 
thus two months passed away. 

In the midst of these unquiet, restless hearts, 
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of which Prince Guido's was by no means the 
most at ease, the young prince lived on 
liappily and peacefiilly. Such wonderful good 
had the cUmate done him, that not only he, 
but even the doctor himself, confidently hoped 
for bis ultiiÄate recovery — the doctor, of 
course, only in the event of the improvement 
in bis health continuing for six months with- 
out relapse; any sudden attack of cough or 
fever might, he said, lead to a fatal issue. 
But of a relapse no one thought, least of all 
Ernst himself. His letters to bis grandmother 
were overflowing with spirits. 

The weather was warm and dehgbtfiil, and 
on a lovely sunny day in January, the whole 
party rode to the Grotto of Sta. Eosalia, the 
patron saint of Palermo. This grotto, in 
which the Saint is said to have lived and 
died, lies on the heights of Monte Pellegrino, 
which, overlooking both land and sea, rises 
westward above the town. The view from 
the summit over the wide sea, the richly 
coloured landscape, and the beautiful town, 
is one of the loveHest in the whole of the 
sunny south. 
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Like a large mass of precious stones, some- 
times violet, sometimes rose-coloured, now 
golden-hued, now tinged with deep purple, 
according to the varied lights cast both by 
the sun and the bright luminous sea, the 
promontory of Mount Pellegrino juts out 
sharply into the sea, contributing greatly to 
the picturesque scenery of Palermo. But 
on the heights there is a perpetual draught 
of air, which, though refreshing enough for 
those in health, is dangerous for invalids. In 
the piain it was as mild as spring, and Ernst 
liad insisted on venturing on this ride, which 
the others had already taken several times 
with great pleasure. The doctor cautioned 
the young prince, and entreated him to wait 
a little longer, but in vain. 

They came home in the highest spirits, and 
another expedition, a longer one, was planned 
for the following day to Monreale, to visit 
the tombs of the Norman kings in their mag- 
nificent cathedral. 

But in the night Ernst was taken suddenly 
and dangerously ill, and every moment the 
doctor feared the bursting of a blood-yessel. 
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He succeeded, it is true, in warding off the 
danger for the time, but constant fever tinder- 
mined little by little the strength, and with it 
the hopes of the young prince's recovery. He 
indeed tried at times to persuade himself that 
the excitement of the fever was renewed 
strength ; but those about him saw but too 
well what his real state was, and, from his 
ever-increasing weakness, they could not but 
fear that the end might be near. He had 
placed all his hopes in this winter in Sicily, 
and when he found that they had been but 
delusive ones, he feil into a state of the 
deepest despondency, out of which it was 
impossible by any means to rouse him. 

^* It is all over with me, Dea ! " he said to 
her one day, as she sat by his bed, vainly 
endeavouring to inspire him with hopes which 
she could not herseif feel. *^ I must die ! " he 
continued, *^ I know it — but I want to die at 
home, not here. At first the air here did me 
good, but now it excites me too much, and 
wears away the Httle strength I still have. 
I must go — to-day rather than to-morrow, 
Dea! ... I can still bear the journey. I 
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must go away, and die at home — in our 
home." 

*^For heaven's sake, my dear Ernst, put 
sucli a foolish idea out of your head," said 
Dea, in dismay. " Imagine going to the 
north now ! Even for people in health. it 
would not be particularly good ; but for you 
it might be fatal ! ' ' 

*' I have told you, Dea, I am prepared to 
die. I expect death, and soon. Only I will 
not die here. I must and will go home ! '' 

And in his feverish excitement, Ernst told 
the doctor and his brother-in-law, when they 
shortly afterwards entered the room, of his 
determination. 

Lord Waldegrave was at first horrified at 
the idea, for he thought Ernst would die on 
the road, but he altered his mind in some 
degree when, in answer to his anxious in- 
quiries, the doctor said — 

'^ I cannot, it is true, be answerable for the 
effect of the joumey, but, at the same time, 
I cannot positively declare that it will do the 
prince härm, or in any way hasten the end. 
I consider his present state a hopeless one^ 
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but he has still strength enough to bear the 
joumey, and at the end of a few weeks that 
iiiight not perhaps be the case, were he to go 
ou fretting to go home." 

** Very well, doctor, then we will go home/' 
Said Lord Waldegrave. 

*' No, no, Manfred! . . . the whole thing 
is impossible ! " cried Dorothea excitedly. 
*^ Pray, doctor/' she continued, tuming to 
him, ** do not give in to this unfortunate 
idea which my brother has got into his 
head, and which is but the excitement of 
fever. If, as you fear, he cannot be saved, 
oh ! then let him die here, where he will 
gently sink to rest in this mild soft air. 
Spare him the fatigue of a long joumey, 
and all the sufferings of our German winter." 

'*But, Lady Waldegrave," answered the 
doctor, "supposing, according to your wish, 
I persuade the prince to stay here until the 
spring comes on, and that then the heat 
should oppress him, and his impatience at 
the delay make him so ill that he has no 
longer strength enough for the journey — 
what then?" 
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'* You need say no more, doctor," inter- 
rupted Lord Waldegrave. " You are cer- 
tainly not positively against the prince's 
wish, since you neither anticipate positive 
danger from the joumey, nor any positive 
benefit from a longer stay here. It therefore 
seems to me the wisest plan not to oppose 
the prince's great longing to return home.'' 

The doctor was delighted at this speech. 
He was most anxious that it should not be 
said of him (what offcen is said in similar 
circumstances) , that he had recommended the 
prince to go to the South to let him die there. 
In Lady Waldegrave, however, he found a 
most determined Opponent. She was in utter 
despair, bathed in tears, and could not even 
bear to hear their going away talked of . 

'* But, my dearest Dea/' said her husband, 
*'we came here for your brother's health. 
He now wishes to go away. His doctor does 
not object . . . why should you be so miser- 
able ? " 

She continued, however, to cry more 
violently than ever. But neither her tears 
nor her representations could induce eithet 
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]Vranfred, or Ernst, et the doctor to change 
their opinion. 

In the course of the day, Prince Guido 
appeared, in total ignorance of all that had 
tjiken place. 

'* The day after to-morrow we leave by the 
steamer for Geneva ! " cried out Lord Walde- 
grave to him as soon as he came within 
hearing. 

" What on earth has happened? What does 
it all mean ? " exclaimed Prince Guido, utterly 
taken aback at such a sudden shock. 

" My brother-in-law has made up his mind 
that he must go home instantly, and his doctor 
is by no means against the idea," answered 
Manfred. 

'* But I call that allowing a man to destroy 
himseK, and helping him rather." 

'* That is just what I say," exclaimed 
Dorothea, '* but they will not listen to me." 

"Because in this case the prince and his 
doctor must decide," retumed her husband 
quietly. 

Dorothea seemed as if she could not regain 
her composure, and Prince Guido could hardly 
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take in all that had been going on. He went 
up to Ernst, but found him so delighted and 
so füll of confidence that all wonld tum ont 
well, tbat it was impossible even to hint at 
any different arrangement. Lord Waldegrave 
quietly gave all the necessary Orders for their 
departnre ; then, calling bis wife, be said to 
ber — 

" Prince Guido is witb Ernst, and will 
amuse bim a little wbile ; we may as well take 
advantage of tbe opportunity to drive into tbe 
town and pay a few parting visits." 

Dorotbea made no objection, but sbe bardly 
spoke, and seemed scarcely to know wbat sbe 
was about. All ber tbougbts migbt bave been 
summed up in tbe one question — '^ Wben sball 
I see bim again?" Tbe world in general 
pretended to ascribe ber excessive grief and 
depression to anxiety about ber brotber, but 
tbe trutb was in reality pretty generally 
known ; nor could it well bave been otber- 
wise, for no one could bave remained in 
ignorance of tbe open bomage paid ber by 
Prince Guido. No one indeed but tbe 
Princess Jobanna, wbo, sbut oflf as sbe was 
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from all that was going on in the workl, 
knew nothing of its sayings or doings; when, 
therefore, Manfred and Dorothea went to wish 
her good-bye, she said to the latter, quite 
innocently — 

*' How sorry I am for mybrother's sake that 
you should be going away ! When the lovely 
villa at OHvuzzo is empty, the poor fellow 
won't know what to do with himseK." 

'^ I dare say it will soon be let again," said 
Dorothea absently. 

^^ I don't suppose my brother will much 
care about that," retumed the princess, 
smiling. 

" Prince Guido devoted himseK so exclu- 
sively to us,'' observed Manfred drily, '^ that 
I rejoice to think that he will now retum into 
Society generally." 

'* Society and the superficial life of society 
is hardly a compensation for the constant 
intercourse with real friends, Lord Walde- 
grave. I only wish we too could leave 
Palermo, but before April I must not think 
of it, the climate is doing me very positive 
good." 
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** Then you are indeed wise to remain as 
long as you possibly can at Palermo, princess. 
In our case it is different ; I cannot say that 
our stay here has been particularly good for 
any of us," said Manfred in the same dry tone. 

" I am sincerely sorry to hear it. Lady 
Waldegrave does not look very well, certainly," 
said the princess, looking kindly at Dorothea. 

^* Only a temporary thing,'' said Dorothea 
in alarm. 

^'It is much to be hoped so," replied Lord 
Waldegrave, as they took their leave and went 
home. 

The remainder of the day passed away much 
like any other day. Prince Guido was there, 
but any sort of consecutive conversation 
seemed impossible. At last he sat down at the 
piano, and begged Dorothea to sing with him. 
She tried to comply, but her voice broke, and 
she could only bring out a few weak, trembling 
not es. 

'^ Why is your voice so weak and shaking ? '' 
asked her husband almost severely. 

'* I don't know," she answered, and instantly 
left the room, 

VOL. II. Qt 
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" Lady Waldegrave and I have just been 
having another argument about going away," 
said the doctor. " She spoke very much 
against it, and cried violently; now, nothing is 
worse for the voice than any agitation." 

She did not appear again, and Prince Guido 
gave vent to his feelings in wild impromptus 
on the piano. 

The following day was, like most days before 
a departure, very uncomfortable. Everything 
was packed up — the rooms denuded of all the 
little trilies which serve to give a habitable 
look to a house. Books, work, music, photo- 
graphs, everything had disappeared; every 
place looked empty and forsaken, and the 
inhabitants themselves had each so much to 
do and to arrange that they had no time for 
anything like sociability. Dorothea sat in her 
own room, listless and miserable. The room 
was on the ground floor; one door opened into 
the drawing-room, the other into the garden; 
both were open. " Shall I, shall I ever see 
liim again?" . . . she continued ceaselessly to 
repeat to herseif. " I only want to know this 
— to know it for certain ... for certain . . . 
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and where it will be — and when ... Oh ! 
for certainty — for some kind of certainty!" 

Just at that moment she saw Prince Guido 
enter the drawing-room ; bnt as she was about 
to hasten to him, Lord Waldegrave came in 
from the garden door. 

^^ Come here instantly, Dea," he cried; 
" Ernst has had a fainting fit in the garden, 
under the palm tree." 

She rushed out immediately, and ran to her 
brother. His attack did not prove anything 
serious. but it prevented her from seeing 
Prince Guido again until they were all on 
board the steamer, which was to start at 
twelve o'clock at night. Prince Guido came 
QU to the boat to take leave. She gave him 
her hand in silence ; the words she would have 
Said died away on her trembling lips. 

Whether he spoke, or what he said, she 
never knew. She listened without compre- 
hending. He walked once or twice up and 
down the deck with Manfred, and then dis- 
appeared, and Manfred returned alone. lu 
a few minutes they were off. 

^' Go into your cabin, Dea," said her 
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husband coldly; *' the captain is afraid we 
may have a stonn." 

^'So much. the better," sbe answered apa- 
thetically, as she went away and abandoned 
herseif completely to her misery. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 



LADY MACBETH. 



Two months had passed away sadly and 

gloomily at the Castle of X . Its inhabi- 

tants were still mouming over the loss of the 
late prince, besides being in almost daily 
expectation of a fresh sorrow. 

Prince Ernst had happily performed his 
joumey home, and the fact of his having been 
able to do so revived all his hopes of recovery, 
which he had lost at Palermo, and which no 
one now shared with him — least of all his 
grandmother. The idea of the winter at 
Palermo had been her last remnant of hope, 
and when this vanished, and she saw Ernst 
retum to the Castle — alive, it is true, but far 
weaker than when he leffc — then her conrage 
even gave way ; she lost all her habitual seK- 
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control, and sank into an indescribable state 
of sorrow, fear, and disquietude, which snr- 
prised the whole family, and filled every one 
with pity and compassion. Her long sleepless 
nights were spent in feverish agitation, and 
during the sad weary days she seemed inca- 
pable of any kind of occupation ; sometimes, 
fi*om sheer exhaustion, sinking into a short 
sleep, but always tired and always restless. 

** I bardly know my grandmother now," 
poor Ernst said sometimes. ** I shonld never 
liave thonght she could so completely have 
lost the self-control which always seemed to 
form part of herseif." 

Fräulein von Stecken told them that the 
princess had been quite as well as usual, and 
lived in every way as usual, until the telegram 
arrived announcing her grandson's sudden 
return. This news, the companion added, 
appeared to have upset her so completely, that 
from that moment her composure, both mental 
and physical, seemed entirely to have deserted 
her. Her doctor had put into requisition all 
his arts, without being able to give her any 
relief ; and one of her maids, who slept in a 
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room near her, offcen said that it was sad to 
hear how offcen her mistress got up in the 
night and paced restlessly up and down, some- 
times groaning feebly and uttering piteous 
sighs. Onoe, the woman said, fearing the 
princess naight be really ill, she had ventured 
to go in, but had instantly been dismissed 
with so Sharp a reproof for her intrusion, that 
since then she had never again dared to go 
into her apartments at night. 

" Lady Macbeth ! " exclaimed Ernst, terri- 
fied at the account. 

" What an extraordinary comparison ! " cried 
Dorothea angrily. *^It does not seem to me 
so very extraordinary that the many sorrows 
of her long life should at last have told upon 
our grandmother's fine Constitution, and have 
so undermined it that her mind should no 
longer be strong enough to control her nerves. 
At her age strength generally begins to 
diminish, especially when, during so many 
years, it has constantly been taxed to the 
utmost. Old age will make itseK feit." 

Poor Ernst feit quite ashamed of the remark 
he had made. He pitied the princess fcoisv 
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the bottom of bis heart ; but her presence was 
by no means good for bim. In bis sad state 
of altemate fever and prostration, be required 
witb bim some one of a cabn and even tem- 
perament, and anytbing like a burst of grief 
or anxiety fatigued bim and made bim worse. 
He liked to be quietly talked to about iadif- 
ferent tbings and never asked bow be was. 
Tbe poor old princess, bowever, oonld not do 
tbis ; ber one subject of conversation was bis 
bealtb, proposing nnmerous remedies and 
plans wbich sbe imagiaed migbt om-e bim, 
altbougb sbe could not belp sbowing even to 
bim ber terrible fear tbat, after all, every- 
tbing would be useless. 

One day sbe called Manfred to ber, and said 
to bim — 

'* You bave been like a son to me always, 
dear Manfred ; a real true friend to ns all, 
and our great stay in our bitter trials. Out 
of a tbousand otber sons-in-law, bardly one 
would bave done all tbat you bave for us. 
But now, Manfred, I am goiag to ask from 
you a fresb sacrifice." 

^' Wülingly, dear princess ; anytbing you 
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wish, provided it be in my power, shall be 
done," Said Lord Waldegrave kindly. 

^' Well, then," continned the princess, '* wül 
you go to England by yourself, and leave Dea 
witb me for the rest of the winter ? " 

*^ That is a plan I must first talk over 
with Dea, and think over a little, dear 
princess.'' 

*^I implore you, Manfred," she began 
again, *' grant me this favour. Ernst will 
die, and I shall not long survive him. 
Leave me Dea, that I may have one of my 
own family about me, and not be left alone 
with my overwhelming grief." 

She looked at him so despairingly with her 
large deep-sunk eyes, holding at the same 
time his hand so tightly between her two 
thin trembling ones, that he was filled with 
compassion towards her, and said gently — 

^ ' I have no donbt that Dea will stay here 
with pleasure, as soon as she knows that it 
will be a comfort to you. I will propose it to 
her at once." 

^^ Don't talk of proposing, dear kind Man- 
fred ... I beseech of you," she answeieA^ 
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almost in tears, *' teil it her as my greatest 
wish — my most urgent entreaty." 
And so it was settled that Dorothea was to 

remain at X Castle. Her husband by no 

means objected to the arrangement. He 
thonght that the serious duties whioh could 
not but fall upon her, both with regard to 
her brother and grandmother, and the life of 
self-sacrifice which they would necessarily 
entail, must be of Service to her, as affording 
her an opportunity of interior recoUection and 
self-communion, and that she would thus be 
most likely to regain the equilibrium of mind 
which she had lately so completely lost. True, 
she would have to fight her battle all alone, 
left utterly to herseif. That, however, was un- 
avoidable. Had she gone with her husband 
to England it would have been just the same. 
He indeed was, in spite of all his early preju- 
dices, just Coming to the conclusion that, in 
his wife's case, a spiritual adviser, devoid of 
any particular partiality for either one person 
or another, who would view the subject on 
its intrinsic merits, with no other object 
in view but the good of her soul, would. 
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in her present state, be highly desirable for 
her. 

'* And therefore," he said to himself, ** if 
she ever becomes a Catholic, it is greatly to 
be wished that she should meet with a really 
good director, who would work on her eon- 
science and rouse her out of the sort of moral 
torpor into which she has sunk. It might 
even have been better had she had one 
sooner," he went so far as to think. ^*But 
who would ever have imagined anything of 
the kind possible, even ? Not I, certainly 
. . . not of Dea ! " 

Such were his thoughts. 

This wise and experienced man of the world 
was, in fact, greatly shocked and surprised 
when he suddenly discovered that not aU 
his wife's beauty and charm and amiability 
would, by themselves, suffice to preserve her 
from the weakness and inconstancy which 
is natural to every human heart. He began 
to comprehend that even such an innate good 
disposition as Dorothea's required supematural 
help in order to develop her natural qualities 
into virtues, and that it was only in the solid 
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doctrines of religion, as taught by the one 
unchangeable Catholic Churcli, that such 
help could be found. Often bis self-com- 
munings would end witb a sigb. 

" If sbe would but beoome a Catholic ! . . ." 
he thought sadly. ^' I must oonfess it would 
be a comfort to me ! . . . but, alas ! she does 
not seem to be even thinking about it at aU 
now." 

And so indeed it was. Dorothea was very 
unhappy. In her better moments, she 
acknowledged to herseif the danger of her 
feelings for Priace Guido ; and a sincere desire 
to overcome them, to free herseif from them, 
together with a deep repentance for the past 
and keen regret at not having kept the good 
resolutions which she had made before going 
to Palermo, took possession of her. Unfortu- 
nately, however, these moments in which her 
better seif gained the upper band, were of 
Short duration. The tide of truthful insight 
into her own heart and humble penitence 
flowed back, and a species of delusion and 
infatuation once more overwhelmed her, and 
drowned the feeble efforts of her will ; and 
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then disquietude and torment of mind took 
hold of her, and leffc her no rest or peace. 

When Lord Waldegrave began to talk to 
her about her grandmother's wish that she 
should remain at the Castle, she was in such 
a State of depression that all she said was — 

^^Arrange it exactly as you like yourself, 
Manfred." 

^^ That I most certainly shall not do," was 
his reply. " I want to settle whatever is best 
forallparties.'' 

*^Yes, of course; I meant that," she 
answered apathetically. 

^* You know that I oannot bear leaving you, 
Dea," he oontinued; *'and yet, as you are 
still in mourning for your father and would be 
much alone at Beiair Castle, where my affairs 
oblige me to go, I am afraid you might find it 
very dull." 

Dorothea would like to have said, ^* Every 
place is dull to me now," but she had not the 
courage, and therefore merely replied — 

'* I am very fond of Beiair Castle ; the 
soHtude does not at all alarm me." 

" Only it seems to me," said her husband 
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again, ** that your remaining here is almost 
a necessity, first, on account of your grand- 
mamma's very great wish, and then because 
you may so soon, I fear, be summoned to your 
poor brotber's deathbed, and then you would 
only have to take the same journey. back here 
again. I think you had better not leave poor 
Ernst ; you might teil him, that he may not 
be alarmed, that you are staying to take care 
of your grandmamma.'' 

" But supposing poor Ernst still goes ou 
lingering a long time, Manfred, and that then 
grandmamma continues to get more and more 
anxious and wretched ; what is to become of 
me ? I shall be quite alone, and it will be too 
dreadful for me," she said anxiously. 

'^ As soon as you want me send for me, and 
I will come back immediately, my Dea, of 
course," he said reassuringly. 

^' Oh, Manfred, how good you are ! " she 
cried, bursting into tears. ... 

On the following day he went away, loaded 
with thanks from the old princess, who, 
clasping her granddaughter in her arms, ex- 
claimed with unwonted tendemess — 
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"How is it possible, Dea, that I should 
ever have opposed your marriage with 
Manfred ! You chose quite rightly, my child ; 
and again and again in my own mind I have 
begged yonr dear husband's pardon, that I 
should ever have given the preference to 
Prince Guido, who, charming as he is, cannot 
be compared with Manfred, and would 
certainly never have made you so happy." 

^^ And why do you now think all this, 
grandmamma ? " asked Dorothea timidly. 

^^Because, my dear, I see how much less 
selfish Manfred is, and I have lately been told 
that Prince Guido once paid such marked 
attention to a young married woman that her 
character was quite lost." 

Dorothea became as pale as ashes. Could 
she be this woman ? . . . Could her grand- 
mother know about Prince Guido 's admiration 
for her ? . . . She did not dare to look up from 
her work as she said — 

^*I am sure that must be a calumny, dear 
grandmamma. For the last two years we 
have Seen a great deal of Prince Guido, and 
never heard anything of the kind. The world 
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is SO bad, it is always ready to believe the 
worst of every one." 

' ' This time it is no calumny , my dear child. 
When you and your husband went to the 
East, Prince Guido spent a winter at Vienna, 
where your Aunt Ottonie and her husband were 
then living. The whole sad story was well 
known to them both, for the lady was one of 
her husband's nieces. Possibly the world may 
have imagined more than what really hap- 
pened, but so far is certainly true, that the 
happiness of the woman's whole married life 
was ruined. At all events, my dear Dea, you 
have drawn a 'lucky number.' The instinct 
of love attracted you to the man who more 
than any other was deserving of all your 
affections." 

When Dorothea had recovered from the first 
shock occasioned by this news about Prince 
Guido, she was speechless from surprise and 
amazement. She had firmly believed that 
Prince Guido was passing through life with 
the wound she had made in his heart un- 
healed. And even now she tried to explain 
away to her own mind the facts related by the 
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prinoess. Perhaps, she said to herself, Prinoe 
Guido had been drawn to this woman by a 
mere passing attraction . . . only that an 
attraction which ends in destroying fhe happi*- 
ness of married life can hardly be called pas8^ 
ing. . . . Or, she thought, it migbt have been 
a little superficial devotion which a beantiftd, 
vain woman had constraed into something 
ßerions. . . . Or, had he simply behaved very 
ill ? . . . And how, after all, was he now acting 
towards her? . . . Was not the happiness of 
another marriage at stake ? . . . Was it in this 
case a really violent, irresistible passion ? " 
These thoughts rushed throngh her brain 
whilst the princess went on to say many more 
things in praise of Manfred. She could only 
agree with her remarks in an absent, laconic 
manner — ^the whole thing seemed to her like 
some horrible, dismal dream. 

As soon as she could get away, she went to 
her room, the same which she had inhabited 
in her girlhood, and which she had herself 
chosen when Manfred went away. She threw 
herseK into an armchair, and, pressing both her 
hands on her hot forehead, recalled to mind 

VOL. IL ^ 
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the mysterious waming she had received on 
her wedding day — '^ Suffering and strife ! " 

^'Yes," she said to herseif; *^had I better 
understood how to ' strive,' it would never 
have come to this with me. Now I have lost 
my freedom ; wherever I go my heart is loaded 
with chains, and I am obliged to drag along 
their heavy weight — ^for who will ever loose 
them and set me free ? . . . Do I indeed desire 
freedom ? . . . I do not know. . . . The free- 
dom would have to be bought with the cruel 
discovery that what I believed to be pure and 
true affection was but a delusion of the 
imagination. I cannot wish that. ... I am 
not capable of such an amount of heroism. 
Incapable of overcoming, and unwilling to 
suffer, my life is in reahty more of a torture 
than a fight." 

The poor princess's life seemed also, to be 
positive torture to her; such acute torture 
indeed, that, contrary to all her usual habits, 
she occasionally broke forth into lamentations 
which almost sounded like self-accusations. 

"Oh, my child!" she once said to Doro- 
thea, "it is not the griefs which have now 
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come npon me whicli so oppress my heart, but 
all that took place before." 

^'Do yoTi mean the sufferings which brought 
aboTit my dear father's death ? " asked Doro- 
thea gently. 

" No, my child; I mean my own long, 
long, long life ..." She stopped, and Doro- 
thea Said sadly — 

'^ For me too, dear grandmamma, the time 
is past when I nsed to imagine that a long 
life was sure to be a happy one." 

" Young people, my dear Dea, imagine 
themselves to be unhappy when their dreams, 
which they consider their Ideals, disappear, 
and reality Stands before them. But such 
things are not real misfortunes; on the con- 
trary, they serve to develop and form the 
character. There are other thorns thrust into 
US by life, and the sharpest are those which 
we hide." 

Dorothea looked at the princess in amaze- 
ment : was she not expressing exactly what 
she herseK feit ? She did not, however, venture 
to ask more, and her grandmother relapsed 
into her usual state of silent ixiel^Tic\icJ^^ • 
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Ernst was almost angry at the princess's 
condition. 

" I am getting better/' he said to his sister; 
" I am stronger than at Palermo. Tou 
stayed away from Manfred for the sake of 
plea^ing her and keeping her Company . . . 
and yet she is always melancholy, either 
greatly excited or terribly depressed. She 
seems to me to be making both herseif and us 
miserable without any reason ! " 

" You must have a little patience with her, 
dear Ernst," said Dorothea. " I beKeve her 
to be reaUy iU. I have already thought I 
wonld write to Amit Ottonie and beg her to 
come here. What do yon say to the idea ? 
She is grandmamma's favonrite daughter — 
perhaps her Coming might do her good." 

" They say that Amit Ottonie has become 
a CathoKc," interrupted Ernst eagerly. " I 
should very mnch like her to come." 

And so it was settled. Dorothea feit but 
too well that in her own gloomy state of mind 
she was quite incapable of cheering and amus- 
ing her grandmother, and that her gentle, 
amiable aiint would be far more useful to 
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Ernst ; she therefore wrote at once, describing 
her anxiety about the princess, and begging 
her to come and pay her a visit. In a few 
days, therefore, Countess Ottonie anived. At 
first, the pleasnre of seeing her favonrite 
daughter ronsed the princess out of her nsual 
lethargy, but she soon relapsed into it, and 
nothing seemed to interest or please her. 
Her State was one of hopeless melancholy, 
painfol to witness in a woman hovering 
probably on the brink of the grave, and at an 
age at which the hardest battles of this life 
have usually been fought out. 

Countess Ottonie had become a Cathohc 
from firm conviction. Her hfe had been a 
peaceful one — a happy marriage, with the 
usual alternations of joys and sorrows, and 
bright and dark days, which are the general por- 
tion of people in this world ; and no particular 
trials had been sent her. But she had quietly 
looked into herseK, and round about herseif, 
and then above, and had come to the con- 
clusion that in each of these three directions 
a something was wanting, which neither she 
herseif nor any human being could supply ; it 
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must come from God and His grace — and it 
did come ! For the truth of the revelation of 
God, as preserved and taught by the Catholic 
Church, flashed süddenly upon her — and then 
her one wish was to be received into the 
Church. Her husband made no objection. 
But she Said nothing to her mother. Whether 
the old princess would ever hear of it or not, 
she could not teil. . . . Certain was it that the 
subject would never be mentioned between 
them ; her mother would never have allowed 
anything to come, even for a moment, between 
herseif and her fayourite child. 

To Dea, however, she at last said — 
'^ You know, Dea . . . or perhaps you do not 
know, that I am a Catholic. I know now all 
the means of grace contained in the Church, 
and the strength and comfort they are to the 
soul. I have hitherto refrained from discussing 
the subject with my mother in order to avoid 
unnecessary excitement ; but now that I see 
the sad state of torpor into which she has 
sunk, I have come to the conclusion that a 
httle agitation might do her good; and as it 
is a question of religion, it may be the means 
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of inducing her to reflect on serious things. 
I am going, therefore, to teil her." 

'^ Do you think, dear aunt, it will have any 
effect upon her?" asked Dorothea, surprised 
and somewhat incredulous. 

*^ I must try, at any rate," said the countess; 
and the next time she was alone with the 
princess she carried out her intention. 

'^My dear mother," she began, '^ I have long 
intended to teil you something, but until now 
I could never find either the right moment or 
place to do so. Now, however, that we have 
this quiet time together, I will teil you that for 
the last five years I have been a Catholic." 

'^What an extraordinary idea, my dearest 
Tony!" said the princess. ^'I cannot see 
what possible inducement you can have had 
to take such a step. Your husband lived and 
died a Calvinist, and your two sons are 
Calvinists." 

*' But, my dear mother, I did not become a 
Cathohc for the sake of my husband or my 
children, but for my own sake." 

'^ If Catholicism gives you more satisfaction 
as regards your own spiritual wants," rephed 
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ttie princess, " I can only say that you have 
made use of yoxir free right of jndgment ; and 
although I cannot understand your feelings, I 
«m far from blaming you. Formerly it would 
have been a bitter grief to me, bnt since Man- 
fred has come into onr family my antipathy 
to Catholicism is much düninisbed. Dea has 
oertainly never been influenced by bim." 

Ottonie was in doubt as to wbetber she 
ougbt to pttrsue a subject about wbich tbe 
princess was so wonderfrilly composed. After 
a short pause, sbe berself resumed — 

" And wbat good have you got by being a 
Catholic, my poor dear child ? " 

'* Forgiveness of sins and the certain hope 
of etemal life," replied her daughter with 
genuine feeling. 

The princess became even paler than usual, 
and asked, ahnest in a whisper — 

" What do you mean by . . . sin ? " 

*' Any offence against God, dear mamma." 

" That is a vague answer." 

" Breaking the commandments . . . in- 
justice towards one's neighbour " 

"That will do," interrupted the princess 
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hastily. " These are thiiigs whicli happen in 
the life of every one, and we mnst each settle 
them with onr own conscience ; for onr fanlts 
prooeed from our natural dispositions, and are 
generally brouglit abont by onr position in life, 
our circumstances, and the relations in which 
we stand towards others." 

" That must snrely be an erroneous yiew of 
the matter, my dear mother," answered Otto- 
nie. " God has given ns His commandments, 
by which we axe to live, and by which He will 
both reward and pnnish ns. We mnst try to 
bring onr bad dispositions nnder these laws. 
If we do not do this, we transgress against 
the Divine will, and show contempt for the law- 
giver. It is, in fact, an offence against God." 

"My dear child," said the princess again, 
" my conception of Almighty God is far too 
high for me to beheve it possible that a man, 
who is alive to-day and gone to-morrow, could 
possibly offend Him. Onr relations towards 
men are different. Men may offend and injnre 
US ; we may be unjust to them " 

" And through them we may offend God ! " 
interrupted Ottonie. 
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'^ Let US leave God out of the question, 
Ottonie ; were we to try to bring TTiTn in 
everywhere, the burthen would be too heavy 
for US." 

'^ Perhaps it would be made lighter ! " ex- 
claimed Ottonie eamestly. 

'* You are contradictious, Tony ! " 

'^ No — oh no, my dearest mother ! I am but 
alluding to the inexhaustible and all-sufficing 
love of God." 

^' Let US leave all that alone," retumed the 
princess, laying her head wearily against the 
back of her large chair. "I can neither ascend 
nor descend to all your Catholic ideas ; they 
are sometimes too high, sometimes too low, 
but always quite useless for my poor old head." 

She shut her eyes, and lay there pale and 
motionless as a corpse. 

Ottonie contemplated with deep sorrow her 
poor unhappy mother, into whose clouded 
soul no ray of heavenly light ever penetrated. 
Affcer a little while the princess opened her 
eyes and said- 

'^ Where is Dea ? . . . She used always to 
come about this time. I like Hstening to her 
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singing — I like it very much — just as King 
Saul liked to hear David play. Where is she ? " 

'* She was with Ernst a few minutes ago ; 
he did not feel well.*' 

'* Is it the end? " cried the princess, as she 
suddenly stood up and then sank down again 
breathlessly in her chair. 

'^ I do not think so," answered Ottonie, with 
some hesitation. 

At that moment Dorothea entered, looking 
pale and npset. The princess knew her step, 
and without opening her weary eyes, she 
inerely said — 

^' Sing me something, Dea ; sing something 
soft and low." 

Dorothea went into the adjoining room, the 
princess's sitting-room, in which stood the 
piano ; it was so placed that she turned her 
back to her grandmother. Her eyes were füll 
of tears, and she conld hardly command her 
voice. . . . Whatwas she to sing? The plain- 
tive song of the imprisoned King Enzio came 
into her head, and she sang — 

** Mit meinem Vater, dem Kaiser/* etc. 

Countess Ottonie covered her eyes with her 
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hand and listened to the mnsic. When the 
last notes had died away she looked up, and tö 
her horror perceived the princess sitting holt 
upright in her chair, looking at Dorothea with 
an expfession of anxiety, which amounted 
ahnost to terror. 

^'Where did you get that dreadfol song, 
Dea ? " she asked hoarsely. 

Dorothea ran hastily to her. 

'^ Do yoTi think it too sad ? " she said. 

^'Where did you get it ? " she repeated, 
almost fiercely. " For years I have not heard 
that song. Where did you get it, I say ? teil 
me — teil me everything." 

" I heard Herr von Tum sing it last summer 
at Goldenstein . . . and as I liked it so much, 
I leamt it from him. He could teil me, how- 
ever, neither the composer nor the author of 
the words. He leamt it in his youth from his 
mother, who was very fond of singing it ; and 
that is all I know about it," said Dorothea, 
terrified at the effect the simple httle melody 
had had on the princess. 

*' Let him come here," said the princess in a 
peremptory tone. 
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"Who, dear grandmamma ? " asked Doro- 
thea ; and Ottonie added — 

*' Is it Ernst you mean ? " 

"No — I mean Herr von Tum," answered 
the princess with a great effort, as she feU 
back almost nnconsclous. 

Dea and Ottonie looked at eacli other in 
horror ; the idea that the princess's mind had at 
last given way came into both their heads. In a 
Short time, however, she came to herseif again. 

*' Is Ernst still alive, Dea? " were her first 
words. ^' Teil me the truth." 

"Yes, dear grandmamma, he is ahve, but 
he has had a sKght hemorrhage, and shoidd 
that retnrn, the doctor fears " 

Tears choked her voice. 

" Who taught you that song, Dea ? '\ asked 
the princess again. 

" Herr von Tum, dear grandmamma." 

" Then send for Herr von Tum, Dea; teil 
him to come to me — ^instantly." 

"Dear grandmamma," objected Dorothea, 
" Herr von Tum lives far away on the Ehine. 
He may be away traveUing. Perhaps he may 
not wish to come." 
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'^ Never mind! " retumed her grandmother ; 
*^you must try to get him. He must come 
before Ernst dies I " 

^^ But how am I to ask him such a thing? " 

'^ Teil him to do it in remembrance of his 
mother, and he will not refuse," replied the 
princess. 

" Do you really think so ? " asked Ottonie. 

^^Dea," cried her grandmother, *'go and 
telegraph now at once, without losing another 
moment ! " 

'^ Oh, grandmamma ! " exclaimed Lady 
Waldegrave in despair, '^ I cannot do such a 
thing. I have no right to expect it from him. 
Surely you must see this ! " 

" But I must have him — he must be here 
before Ernst dies," she persisted in an agonized 
voice. 

Lady Waldegrave looked despairingly at 
her aunt. 

^' We will send off the telegram directly, dear 
mother," said the countess, with the utmost 
composure. ^' Now, let me send you Fräulein 
von Stecken, or one of your maids." 

"I want no one, Ottonie," replied the 
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princess in a tone of utter exhaustion, '* no one 
but him." 

**What can be tbe matter with grand- 
manuna, aunt ? " cried Dorothea, when they 
reached the countess's room, and Ottonie bad 
seated herseif to write the telegram. " For 
God's sake ! teil me what's the matter with 
her. What does she want ? " 

'^ She wants peace, Dea," said Ottonie. 
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CHAPTEE V. 



SÜSFENSK 



It was evening in the silent woods. The hnge 
tree trunks stood out cold and bare, spreading 
their dark withered branches, as if to welcome 
into their miglity arms the Coming spring. 
Here and there the snow was still lying on the 
damp ground, whilst in other places a few 
snowdrops and wood anemones might be 
Seen springing up under the dead leaves of 
the preceding year. 

George von Tum had been out snipe 
shooting, and was just retuming to his little 
shooting-box at Eich, when, to his no smaU 
astonishment, he saw his housekeeper, Frau 
Agatha, Walking quietly towards him with a 
telegram in her band. The telegram was 
registered, and she had therefore conoluded 
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that its Contents must be important, and that 
it would be advisable that she should herseif 
be the bearer of it to her master. With 
indescribable surprise, Tum read the few words 
purporting to come from a woman of whom 
he knew nothing but that she was Lady Wal- 
degrave's grandmother. The message was 
simply this : — 

" X Castle. 

'^ Come to me at once. It concerns 
yonr late mother. 

." Dorothea, Princess." 

What could it mean ? Could it be that his 
mother's secret was aboat to be divulged ? 
Could his mother be the princess's daughter 
— a disowned daughter — an erring, cast-out 
child ? Did the princess wish to be reconciled 
to the son of this daughter before her end? 
. . . Were this the case, it would be found 
that George was Lady Waldegrave's cousin, 
and the sympathetic feeling which attracted 
him to her and to her fate was the attraction of 
relationship. " Yes ! " he said to himself, " it 
must be so I" He had once more a family — a 

VOL. II. V 
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home ! Circumstances had severed the family 
ties, but now they were to be once more 
reunited. He was no longer, then, the deserted, 
solitary man — ^the wanderer ! His heart leapt 
for joy, expectation, and excitement. , • . 
But might he not also hear things that 
would pain him? . . . some terrible crime, 
perhaps, committed by his father! . . . He 
shuddered ; his mind was agitated like the 
ocean in a storm. He resolved to drive home 
at once with ^Agatha. He had spent the 
winter at the Grey House, and finished and- 
pubhshed his book of travels ; having, when 
it was done, come to the very positive 
conclusion that literary work was not his 
vocation. When such is reaUy the case, the 
attraction and interest in everything con- 
nected with books and literature, together 
with a certain compulsion to write, only ceases 
temporarily, when a work happens to be 
completed : a real author will then soon begin 
to feel that his powers have not yet been 
exerted enough — ^that he has not said half 
that he wanted to say. New scenes, new 
thoughts rise up in the mind ; and just as the 
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painter has recourse to his pencils and brushes 
in Order to embody on bis canvas tbe forms 
and conceptions of bis soul, so does tbe writer 
turn eagerly to tbe bumbler materials of pen, 
ink, and paper, wberewitb to give sbape to bis 
ideas. To write — tbat is bis one desire. 

Now, George bad no sucb feelings. Having 
once begun bis book, be wisbed to finisb it, 
especially as tbere was no reason against 
bis doing so ; but wben be came to tbe end, 
be feit tbat no writing would ever aflford 
bim tbe amount of satisfaction wbicb a man 
requires, wben in searcb of tbe one pursuit 
to wbicb be is bencefortb to devote bimself, 
and wbicb be is, tberefore, taking every 
pains to discover. 

Only a sbort time ago, bis old friend 
Evangelist bad returned from America, to see 
many friends and relations wbom be bad not 
met for years. A tborougbly matter-of-fact, 
practica! man, wbo could not understand all 
tbe difficulties people were perpetually en- 
countering in tbe world, nor wby tbey coiild 
not at once set to work and carve out tbeir 
own road tbrougb life. 
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^* The moment I left the nursery, I knew 
wliat I wished," he said to the priest. 

^* Or rather, you knew what you did not 
want, my boy." 

"Well, at any rate, I began with that,'' 
laughed Evangelist. "Just as a man in the 
water does not want to go on swimming, and 
that feehng drives him to the shore. No 
sooner did I get out of one groove than 
immediately I discovered a new one. George 
knew too much about things — about God, and 
the whole world, and himself into the bargain. 
It is a great pity, for he wasted his strength 
and his capacities without being of use to any 
human being. Certainly, in this wretched 
Europe it is difficult to do any good, because 
one part of the world is asleep, and the other 
lies in chains. Now, in such a free country 
as America, there is room for everything, and 
consequently men have abundance of scope for 
their activity and love of enterprise; at any 
rate, George must not waste away his life 
here — he must come with me to America." 

EvangeHst said all this and much more, not 
only to his uncle, but also to George, who 
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did not altogether repudiate the idea. He 
thought it indeed very natural that Evangelist 
should be fond of a country where, by dint of 
perseverance and industry, he had succeeded 
in securing to himself an independence. On 
the other band, it was utterly antagonistio 
to bis ideas tbat tbe insatiable craving after 
money and gain sbould be, after all, tbe 
motive power wbicb occasioned all tbis 
restless activity. And altbougb Evangelist 
wonld say to bim: ^'Only look at our cburcbes, 
cur scbools, onr bospitals, if you want to know 
wbat we want money for," George could not 
believe tbat so rapacious a love of gain 
could be justified, even if part of tbe acquired 
wealtb were put to so excellent a use. 

"Well, well, make your own conditions," 
said Evangelist, laugbing, " only come witb 
me ; tben you will see wbat can be done on a 
free arena, witb a boundless borizon." 

" As I am neitber a skilled artizan, nor a 
mercbant, nor a builder, nor a speculator, I 
cannot see tbat any career is open for me in 
America," replied George. 

" Nonsense, my dear fellow ! Hunting and 
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shooting are your passion. Very well, then ; 
come to America, buy yourseK a large tract 
of forest as big as half Germany, and on your 
own ground you will have better sport and kill 
more game than you could do anywhere in 
eitber Asia or Africa ; and if, besides this, you 
will take with you a party of honest, hard-work- 
ing emigrants from this country, at the end 
of tan years you will have a very different idea 
of America from what you now have. Of 
course you must take with you a good German 
wife. The American ladies are all of them 
* lilies of the field ' ; they neither sew nor 
spin, and yet they are all anxious to be 
arrayed in Solomon's glory." 

" America does not attract me," said the 
priest; **it is so vast that individuals entirely 
disappeax in it. What can you do with 
enormous forests as large as haK Germany ? 
A few hundred settlers would be lost in such 
an expanse, and would be utterly ruined both 
morally and physically." 

"But," retumed EvangeHst, *' one may also 
do a great deal of good to one 's neighbour, 
both by Word and deed and assistance of every 
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kind. Hundreds of helpless persons come to 
America ; and even such as äre not without 
money offcen require advice and help, to 
previBnt their falling into bad hands." 

**A large proportion of scamps go to 
America, as well as honest men," retumed the 
priest. 

"True," cried Evangelist; "they come 
from the Old Worid, and sometimes improve 
in the New." 

Tum listened to this conversation with 
great interest, and began to think over seri- 
ously whether he should not go to America, 
in Order himseK to judge if a settlement 
of really clever and industrious German emi- 
grants would be Kkely to succeed. The 
prince's telegram disturbed aU his peaceable 
thoughts of colonization, and he was seized 
with an unconquerable dread that, in conse- 
quence of the revelations he was about to 
hear, he might be compelled to emigrate to 
a stränge land, to change his name — to dis- 
appear, in fact, for ever. 

In Order to escape from the whirl of tumul- 
tuous thoughts which crowded into his brain 
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he went to the Presbytery, where he hoped to 
find Evangelist. The young man was un- 
fortunately gone out, but the priest instantly 
rushed up to hün in the highest spirits. 

" Only imagine, dear Herr von Tum," he 
exclaimed, '^ the wonderful luck that some 
people have ! Mary Anne's thirty kreutzers 
have indeed brought her in high interest ! 
Our good God is, after all, the best banker." 

" What has happened ? " inquired Herr von 
Turn anxiously. 

'^ The ordering of a divine Providence has 
brought about wonderful events ! ' ' replied the 
priest. ''Just Hsten. Your excellent neigh- 
bour, Mr. Sink, ran away last summer in the 
most rascally manner. Not only did he utterly 
desert his wife and child, whom he left in 
abject misery, and cheat his creditors to the 
utmost extent; but he moreover took away 
with him a considerable sum of ready money, 
which he sewed into a leathern girdle, and 
wore under his clothes. He seems, however, to 
have fared but badly. No details are known ; 
but Evangelist teils me that, a few days before 
he left America, a wretched, old, broken-down- 
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looking man came to him, and begged for 
admittance into a hospital of which Evangelist 
was one of the governors. The man repre- 
sented himself as a German, and consequently 
a fellow-countryman ; brought up you and me 
as his most intimate friends, and ended by 
delivering over his heavily-laden belt to 
Evangelist. ^I am told that you are an 
honest man,' he said ; ' I beg of you, therefore, 
to take Charge of this for me, and to give me a 
receipt for it. It might be stolen from me in 
the hospital. Should I, however, die, I wish 
it to be given to my daughter, Mary Anne 
Sink. Your good uncle, the priest, and Herr 
George von Tum would, I am sure, arrange 
it all.' Evangelist promised that all should 
be as he wished. Sink was taken into the 
hospital, died at the end of forty-eight hours, 
and Mary Anne's inheritance is now in that 
desk, locked up, and still sewn in the belt, just 
as it was given over to my nephew." 

^'But would it be right for Mary Anne 
to appropriate a semi-stolen fortune ? " asked 
George. 

" I don't suppose it will be much of a 
fortune," rejoined the priest. 
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"As we are both responsible for Mary 
Anne's affairs," said George, " I think we 
had better examine this legacy, and open this 
stränge treasury." 

They did so. The belt was carefally cut 
open, and in it were found one thousand florins, 
with a slip of paper on whicb were the words 
— " My wife's savings.'' 

" Oh, this certainly belongs to poor Mary 
Anne l " exclaimed the priest in great delight. 
" It's not much certainly, but it is just what 
she knew her mother had saved, and what she 
looked for, in yain, after her death. I shall 
not, however, leave the money lying idle in a 
ehest ; it must bring her in good interest. It 
will be no small help to her when she has to 
make her way in the world." 

"What were the last accounts of her?" 
asked George. 

" They get better and better," said the 
priest. " The poor forlom girl, who seemed 
pösitively stifled for want of air, is now begin- 
ning to breathe and to develop. It is hard, 
certainly, to be an orphan ; but in Mary 
Anne's case, it was an immense blessing that 
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she lost her parents before she was herself 
thoroughly hardened and dried up." 

**Yes," Said George very gravely. *'Tliere 
comes a certain time and a certain period 
beyond which one ought not to protract 
the momentous decision as to one's fature 
career." 

^^ K you, dear Herr von Tum, have now 
arrived at this moment, then may God help 
your decision ! " said the priest warmly. 

'* I believe that the orderings of God's provi- 
dence are nrging me to it," retnmed George ; 
*' but what will happen I know not. Pray for 
me." 

The priest wiUingly promised this ; then he 
said again — 

"I really think it is about time that you 
should be seriously thinking of pitching your 
tent. With you it is precisely the reverse 
of what it was with Mary Anne. She was 
stunted and dried up because she had never 
had any scope for the development of her 
powers ; whereas you, on the contrary, have 
given yourself so vast an arena, that you run 
the risk of frittering away your talents. . . . 
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You must set limits for yourself in order to 
collect your forces." 

That same night George drove oflf to 

X- Castle. It was a terrible, a fearfiil 

night. Heavy masses of black clouds chased 
each other through the stormy sky ; and the 
wind blew at intervals in violent gusts. True, 
it was the March wind, which (like the wind 
spoken of by the Prophet Ezekiel, which called 
to life the dead corpses and , reanimated the 
dry bones) was to herald in the green, sunny, 
beautifiil spring, and once more revive the 
harren, parched earth. 

*'Yes," thought George to himself, ''the 
comparison may be true if applied to eternal 
life, but not with regard to the life of men 
here below : when their spring is once over, it 
never retums." 

On the receipt of the telegram, he had at 
ojice answered that he would come, and the 
news seemed to take a heavy weight off the 
princess's mind. 

" Is Ernst still ahve ? " she asked anxiously. 

'' Yes, yes, dearest grandmamma ; will you 
not go and see him ? " asked Dorothea. 
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'^ No, my child. I feel so weak that the 
grief of seeing Mm dying might kill me ; and 
I will not die before Herr von Tum arrives. 
But Ernst must know notliing of his Coming ; 
it would only upset and agitate him. Let 
him breathe bis last in peace." 

Lady Waldegrave was greatly agitated. 

" Can you not give me any Solution of tbis 
mystery, or is it tbat you will not ? " sbe 
exclaimed to tbe Countess Ottonie, wbo 
seemed to be in a state of baK excitement, 
balf terror. 

*' I cannot," sbe replied besitatingly ; "I 
bave only suppositions . . . no certainty." 

In tbe course of tbe evening tbe princess 
sent for ber secretary, wbo managed all ber 
affairs, and in wbom sbe bad great confidence. 
Tbeir interview was a long one, and tbe prin- 
cess passed a sleepless nigbt. Her maid beard 
lier pacing up and down for bours ; it was only 
wben tbe morning broke tbat ber room once 
more became silent. 

In tbe otber wing of tbe Castle lay poor 
Ernst, utterly exbausted by a fresb bemor- 
rbage. Dorotbea sat by bim. Deatb migbt 
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indeed be said to be hovering over X 

Castle during that dreadful niglit. 

''Herr von Tum?" asked a servant in 

Kvery at the X Station, as George stepped 

out of a railway carriage. " The carriage is 
waiting, sir," he added. 

The drive hardly lasted an hour. George 
wished it had been longer, so much did he 
dread his arrival at the Castle. Dorothea had 
given Orders that she should be told, the 
moment he arrived, and instantly hastened 
to him. 

'' Thank God you are come ! " she cried, 
taking both his hands in hers. She looked 
dreadfuUy pale and sad, and unlike herseif. 

'' But what do they want me for ? " he asked. 

'' I cannot teil you; I do not know myself," 
she replied. 

He shook his head doubtfully, and looked at 
her so fixedly, as if hoping to discover in her 
face the Solution of the mystery. 

"I do not know," she repeated. ''But 
Ernst is dying." 

At that moment Countess Ottonie entered, 
and Said with evident embarrassment — 
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"My motlier is deKghted to hear of your 
safe arrival, Herr von Tum, and when you 
are rested and have breakfasted, she hopes to 
have the pleasure of seeing you — ^in about an 
hour, perhaps." 

George bowed in silence, and followed the 
servant, who conducted him to bis room. 

"Wbat can all this mean? Wbat am I 
bere for ? Wbat do tbey want witb me ? Wbat 
can I be going to bear ? " All tbese tbougbts 
rusbed tbrougb bis brain, and be tbrew bim- 
self into a cbair, utterly stunned. 

In an bour's time a footman appeared, and 
conducted George to bis mistress's moming 
room. Tbe princess was sitting in ber 
ordinary place, dressed in ber usual costume 
of grey silk. Her face, bowever, was so asby 
pale, tbat George feit a great dread come over 
bim tbat sbe migbt actually expire before bis 
eyes. Tbick curtains of beavy damask bung 
over tbe folding doors, so tbat it was impos- 
sible tbat any word said witbin tbose walls 
could be beard outside. 

At tbe extreme end of tbe adjoining room, 
in tbe drawing-room, wbere stood tbe piano 
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at which Dorothea had on the preceding day 
sung the fatal song, sat the Countess Ottonie 
and Lady Waldegrave. Both were in a state 
of great anxiety and excitement. Before 
sending for George von Turn, the princess 
had confided to her daughter the subject of her 
intended interview with him, begging her at 
the same time to teil Dorothea. The countess 
complied, and great was her niece's happiness. 

"Oh, dear aunt!" she exclaimed, quite 
oveqoyed, "what an immense, what a great 
and unexpected happiness ! " 

Then they continued to talk together for 
some time in a low voice, looking up from 
time to time to see whether the door leading 
to the princess's room would not at last open. 
The time seemed endless. At last — at last, 
the door opened, and George, trembling all 
over, and paler than the white handkerchief 
which he held to his brow, tottered rather 
than walked into the room. 

"George! dear, dear George!'' exclaimed 
Dorothea, as she ran forward to meet him, 
whilst Ottonie hastened at once to the 
princess. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE PAST. — PART I. 



About half a Century before the events which 
we have already related, five little children, 
two boys and three girls, were playing to- 

gether in the spacious saloons of X Castle. 

Their names were George, Frederick, Hen- 
rietta, Ottonie, and Eleanor. The four first 
had all the same striking family likeness : fair 
curly hair, light blue eyes, and rosy cheeks — 
children such as fond parents (in their hearts 
at least, if not in words) love to liken to angel's 
heads. The fifth child did not seem in any 
way to belong to the others, at least exteriorly 
— it had dark eyes and hair, and was alto- 
gether of a strenger build. These children 
were amusing theraselves happily in the same 
large room in which sat the prince and princess, 
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carrying on, for hours together, their little 
games ; sometimes peacefully and pleasantly, 
sometimes intermingling them with little 
disputes, after the manner of children. 

'^ How imperiously Lori behaves ! " said the 
prince, laughing. ^^ That child is really too 
funny with her little proud ways." 

** You call it funny ? " retumed the princess 
— " I often think she ought to be humbled a 
üttle." 

" Oh, not for the world ! " cried the prince ; 
*^that would only embitter her, and ruin her 
proud disposition.'* 

*' Oh, I do not mean enough for that!" 
said the princess. '*It must be done in all 
lovingkindness ; but her stubborn will ought 
to be mastered.'' 

'^ Well, then, let the other children set 
themselves up against Lori's will. Manage 
that if you can, my dear Dorothea. It seems 
to me that although they at first resist her a 
Httle, they always end by giving in, although 
perhaps somewhat sulkily. But how can you 
prevent such things ? " 

^^I want to improve Lori; such very de- 
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cided pride and self-wül are certainly uo 
guarantees for her ftiture happiness." 

" What nonsense, my dear ! Childreii 
change so much. Lori may grow up as 
meek as a lamb, and Frederick turn into n 
regulär tyrant. What they are now is uo 
sort of indication of what they will be by- 
and-by." 

The princess thought differently, but she» 
was silent, knowing that the prince, as was 
his wont, persisted all the more in his owii 
opinions, because those which she held were dis- 
agreeable to him. He had an especial fondness 
for Lori, which made him blind to her faults, 
and was altogether misplaced considering the 
child's Position in the family. For Eleanor was 
no daughter of that princely house. Her 
father, Herr von Eeinolstein, a Lothringen 
nobleman, had come to Germany during tlic 
wars with Napoleon, and had been leffc dangei- 

ously wounded in the little town of X . 

His wife came from France to nui'se him ; 
but it was only after years of suffering that 
he recovered, and then, even, he was totally 
unfit for further military Service. The prince, 
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however, who had grown to like the society 
of this agreeable, well-educated man, offered 
him a Situation in his household, which Herr 
von Eeinolstein gladly accepted ; for, being 
incapable of retuming to his profession, and 
possessing in his own country neither money 
nor ties of any kind, he was thankfol to have 
a comfortable provision assnred to him. His 
wife brought a son with her from France ; 
but the boy died, and it was not until some 
years later that a daughter was bom to him. 
In the mean time, the prince had married, 
and his youngest daughter, Ottonie, being 
exactly of Eleanor's age, the two children 
naturally beoame playfellows ; and little Lori 
soon feit more at home at the Castle than 
in her parents' modest dweUing in the town. 
Herr von Eeinolstein was delighted with this 
arrangement, which was of course the very 
best means of seouring to his child a good 
education. His wife also appreciated the 
immense advantage it was for Lori ; but, being 
seriously disposed, and a strict Catholic, it 
soon became a subjeot of anxiety to her 
that the little girl should thus be brougtit 
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np entirely amongst Protestants. To her 
husband this was a matter of indifference, 
as indeed might be expeoted from a disciple 
of Kous^eau, combined with Frencb revolu- 
tionism. 

" If you find the reKgious Instruction at 
the Castle insnfficient, you can Supplement 
it," he Said one day to his wife. 

" I think it utterly unsuitable for a Catholic 
child," she repHed. 

" Perhaps, after aU, it might be better if 
Eleanor beoame a Protestant," he added 
musingly. ** Of course she will marry a 
Protestant, for there is not a Catholic in 
our rank of life, far or near, in this part of 
the World." 

" That would certainly be a sad thing," 
answered the mother; '*but it would be far 
sadder were we to allow it to influence us 
now, so as to deprive our child of the graces 
of the Catholic Church ! " ^ 

" Just as you please, my dear," retumed 
her husband. ** Teach your daughter, pray 
with your daughter; only, don't forget that 
she has not a penny, and that all the graces 
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of the Clmrch will not provide her with a 
dowry." 

Frau von Eeinolstein was accustomed to 
this sort of flippant Speeches ; but she 
pondered in her own mind as to whether 
it might not in reality be better for the child 
to have her brought up in some convent far 
away. Her husband, however, protested vio- 
lently at the bare mention of such an idea. 

^^ Not for worlds ! " he exclaimed. ''Nothing 
shall separate me from my Lori ! Whether she 
be Catholic or Protestant, qr anything eise, 
it's all the same in the eyes of the Supreme 
Being whom you call God; consequently I 
attach no importance to it. Teach her your 
rehgion as much as you like — I say nothing 
against that ; but never again talk of sending 
her away to a convent." 

In her heart, Frau von Eeinolstein was 
perhaps half glad at her husband' s decided 
Opposition to her Suggestion; but believing 
it, however, to be her duty not to yield 
without further effort, she tumed to the 
princess for counsel. She could hardly, 
certainly, poor woman, have chosen any one 
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less likely to sympathize with her difficulties. 
Bronght up in all the rationalistic ideas of 
the time, she listened with an almost con- 
temptuous indifference to the mother's anxious 
scruples. 

'* I can quite understand," she said coldly, 
^^ that a mother should wish to give her child 
the best possible education — that is to say, 
good principles, solid Instruction, and a good 
example. But all these things Lori has now, 
both with US and at her home. What can 
you desire more ? ' ' 

Frau von Reiuolstein began to think over 
how she could best express her wish that 
her daughter should receive an education of 
which religious doctrines should form the 
basis, when the princess continued — 

" Allow me to say, Frau von Reinolstein, 
that your ideas of reUgion appear to me rather 
eccentric ; not only are they altogether differ- 
ent from our own, but even from those of your 
husband, who, affcer all, is also a Catholic." 

" I am bound to act according to my con- 
science, princess, not according to his," re- 
plied the poor mother. 
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^' There you are quite right," said the 
princess. '^ Every one must obey their 
conscience." 

'^ And for this very reason," rejoined Frau 
von Eeinolstein, ^^is it so necessary to instil 
into the minds of the young the doctrines of 
religion as a positive Divine revelation ; other- 
wise, in those hours of trial or temptatiou 
which, either in one shape or another, come 
to every mortal— and which, through the 
sophistry of the passions, only too easily dim 
the mind — our oonscience has neither any 
positive hght nor rule by which to guide itself." 

^'Eeason ought to be the regulator of our 
passions,'* replied the princess in a very 
decided tone. " In every child reason and 
moral sense may be developed by education : 
this is the duty of every mother ; and never 
shall I be able to understand how people can 
suppose that nuns can do it better than a 
child's parents." 

Now, it was by no means Frau von Eeinol- 
stein's opinion that nuns would bring up 
children better than their own mothers ; but 
she did not hke to teil the princess that she 
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wished to preserve Lori from Protestant 
influenoe. 

" If my daughter be entirely educated with 
your Highness's children, she will acquire 
liabits and ideas whioh will unfit her for her 
fature Station in life, and thus her whole hap- 
piness might be mined," she said, after a pause. 

" You are really alarming yonrself quite 
unnecessarily," retumed the princess ; ^* forget 
your religious soruples and let Lori remain, 
for the present at least, my daughter s' play- 
mate, and, later on, the companion of their 
studies. Believe me, it is the most sensible 
thing you oan do." 

And so the conversation ended ; but at the 
first opportunity she said to Herr von Eeinol- 
stein — 

" Let me entreat of you on no account to 
allow Lori to be shut up in a convent. It 
would be a thousand pities for such a clever, 
interesting child — she would pine away in the 
oonfinement and be miserable/' 

" Your Highness expresses precisely my own 
sentiments on the subject,'' retumed Lori's 
father. 
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^' And mine," said the prince. '^The idea 
of Lori being shut up behind a grating ! . . . 
Poor dear child ! . . . she would have no 
enjoyment in her young life." 

And so Frau von Eeinolstein, beset on all 
sides, was obliged to give in; the less un- 
willingly, perhaps, on account of the Separation 
which the carrying out of the project would 
have involved. 

The child who had been the subject of so 
muoh discussion was indeed füll of promise, 
both as to talent and beauty. The latter she 
already possessed in a remarkable degree. 
There was indeed such a charm about her, that 
when she smiled and looked at one with her 
deep blue eyes, with their dark lashes, it was 
impossible to resist her. The prince especially 
was quite bewildered by her. 

" You Httle witch!" he used to say 
laughingly; ^'you look just as if you meant 
to say — * Lay a crown at my feet, I wish to 
be a queen! ' " 

He treated her exactly like one of his own 
children, and as the princess did not wish her 
to be dressed absolutely the same as her 
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daughters, he bought her clothes quite as 
costly, and which suited her dark hair better ; 
and in this, as in everything eise, all that was 
done was for Lori's advantage. George, the 
heir, and Henrietta were not very fond of her, 
but Frederick and Ottonie loved her dearly. 
Lori did not seem to care much who loved 
her and who did not, provided she coiüd have 
her own way, as indeed was generally the 
case ; for it was three against two, and in all 
the little disputes which will take place 
amongst children, Frederick was always on 
Lori's side, and always her protector and 
defender. 

" Like a true knight," said the princess. 

" And a loyal vassal," added the prince. 

But the princess did not approve of the 
sentiment. 

" Lori, what have you got here? " exclaimed 
George one day, pulling at a little blue ribbon 
tied round the child's neck. 

'^A medal of the blessed Mother of God," 
she answered, taking out a little süver medal. 

"Who is that? the Mother of God?" 
asked Henrietta. 
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"It is the blessed Mother of God," an- 
swered Lori, devoutly kissing her medal. 

'* I want to kiss it too ! " cried Frederick. 

" And I too ! " Said Ottonie. 

*^What nonsense are you talking about? 
God has no mother!" exclaimed Henrietta, 
looking oontemptuously at the medal. 

'' Who Said that ? " asked Lori. 

" George, did you ever hear that God had a 
mother ? " said Henrietta again. 

^* No, never 1 '* he replied. 

" But I heard it from mamma, and what 
she says I believe ! " exclaimed Lori triumph- 
antly. 

^'What my mamma says I beheve too," 
said Henrietta eagerly. *' So we shall soon 
See who is right." 

The govemess, who was present at this 
religious discussion, reported it to the princess, 
who immediately sent for all the children, and 
strictly forbade them ever again to have any 
conversation whatever on the subject of reh- 
gion, or anything connected with it; they 
were much too young, she said, for such dis- 
oussions, and they had better talk of things 
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whioli they knew more about. To this they 
all agreed; but Lori oonld not refrain from 
saying to her mother— 

" Mamma, is it true» that God has no 
mother? George and Henrietta say He has 
not." 

" God, our heavenly Father, has no mother, 
my child,'* answered Frau von Eeinolstein; 
*'but His Son Jesus had an earthly mother. 
The blessed Virgin is His mother." 

" Please teil me that again, dear mamma," 
said Lori. 

Her mother compKed, and the child Hstened 
until she had so well taken in every word that 
later on she could pour it all into Ottonie's 
willing ear. 

The prince was a rieh man ; but he lived as 
if he had been ten times richer, and the 
children grew up accordingly. The princess 
knew nothing of the state of his affairs, or she 
would assuredly have endeavoured to regulate 
the expenditure by his income; but the prince, 
guessing this, and hating every species of 
retrenchment, took good oare that she should 
not suspect how things really stood, so that 
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she went on aoccustoming herself to luxury 
and show, and considering it as belonging to 
their rank in the world. Eleanor shared 
every luxury with the other children, for the 
princess said it was the only way to prevent 
anything like envy and bittemess springing 
up in the child's heart. Possibly she was 
right ; but, in the mean time, it was easy to 
See that Eleanor considered herseK in every 
way equal to the prince's children, and that 
she had a very high opinion of herseif. Little 
Frederick's entire devotion to her did not 
serve to lessen these feelings of seK-import- 
ance, especially as he invariably called her 
his ^^ Httle bride/' The prince was highly 
amused; but the princess only smiled coldly, 
and said hghtly — 

*' Children's nonsense ! " 

Frau von Eeinolstein, being utterly unable 
in any way to control her child's life as far as 
her companions went, let things take their 
course ; and her husband was deUghted, and 
his heart swelled with pride at the bare 
idea of a uniön between Frederick and his 
daughter. 
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"And, affcer all, why not?'' he would say 
to his wife, whenever some passing word or 
trifling event bronght np the idea of tbis 
mamage as a tbing witbin tbe ränge of possi- 
bility. "Lori is descended from a very cid 
and noble family; older even, perbaps, tban 
tbat of tbe prince. Sbe is beautiful, clever, 
and very accomplisbed. Even for George, tbe 
beir, tbe fatnre prince, I sbould consider Lori 
no mesalliance; tberefore for Frederick sbe 
would be perfect." 

" Tbe princess must naturally wisb for some 
one very different from Lori as a wife for 
eitber of ber sons," said bis wife — " girls of 
bigb rank and large fortimes. It would only 
be very unpleasant for us all if Lori were iu 
any way to interfere witb ber plans, and I 
tbink sbe is quite rigbt to treat it all as cbild's 
play. Tbe boy will go out into tbe world and 
see plenty of girls wbo will make far more 
impression upon bim tban our Lori." 

"Tbat would be a sad pity," interrupted 
Herr von Eeinolstein; "and I bope Lori will 
gain tbe day ! " 

"And even were tbat to be tbe case as far 
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as the yoiing people are concemed," said his 
wife again/^ I should very much doubt the son 
having strength of mind and determination 
enoTigli to overcome his mother's Opposition. 
Lori wonld have a hard fight and be exposed 
to mncli sorrow were sbe ever to allow herseK 
to be forced into the prince's family." 

"Eubbish! Force herseif, indeed! Why, 
the prince is quite infatuated with the darling 
child, and would receive her as his daughter- 
in-law with open arms. And if the father 
wishes it, surely the mother cannot be so 
very antagonistic." 

Frau von Eeinolstein was silent, and con- 
tented herseif with praying all the more 
fervently that her child' s fatnre life might be 
a peaceful and happy one. Eleanor's proud, 
passionate character often filled her with great 
anxiety, especially as her heart was not as 
yet open to any deep religious impressions. 
Sometimes, indeed, a ray of Hght would shine 
forth in her young mind, and seemed to de- 
note a latent appreciation for high and noble 
thoughts — a dim and yet dormant comprehen- 
sion of the beauty of sacrifice and faith ; but 
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a child's miiid is so changeable, and so easily 
distracted, that the tender germs of reHgious 
life reqnire very carefal nurturing to allow them 
to grow Tip in spite of the many natural ten- 
dencies and evil dispositions whicli, under all 
circnmstances, are ever abimdantly fostered. 
It was, however, very difficult for Frau von 
Eeinolstein to do this in her daughter's case. 
But few resources were at her command; 
none, indeed, but her own careful religious 
Instructions and her simple exhortations. 
There were only a few Catholics in the town of 

X , and as yet they had no regulär service. 

That was only established later, when their 
number increased. 

At the period of which we are speaking, 
they had to drive for six hours before they 
could reach a Catholic church, at which to 
fulfil their religious duties. It was therefore 
but very seldom that Frau von Eeinolstein 
could go ; at the most three times in the year, 
her husband only accompanying her at Easter. 
Eleanor always went with her mother; but the 
meagre service held in the poor little mission 
church made no sort of Impression upon the 
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young girl, who delighted in everything that 
was grand and gorgeous and beautiful. If her 
little companions had gone with her, she might 
perhaps have cared more for the CathoHc 
Services. As it was, however, she never 
allowed to them what she sometimes con- 
fessed to her mother, namely, that she 
had been very much bored during Mass; on 
the contrary, when on her return they 
questioned her as to what had taken place 
in her chnrch, she would answer stiffly — 
^^Those are things yon don't understand ; " 
thus always assuming and maintaining a certain 
tone of superiority over the others. Indeed, as 
she grew up, the princess offcen regretted that 
her own indifference in matters connected 
with rehgion should have contributed in a 
great measnre to prevent Eleanor from hav- 
ing been sent, as her mother wished, to be 
brought up in some Catholic institution or 
convent ; for she began to perceive the great 
danger there was that her sons might fall in 
love with the beautiful girl. Frederick indeed 
no longer oontinuaUy said to her, as formerly, 
" You are my bride, Lori, are you not ? . . . 
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You will marry me and no one eise ? " But 
whether the same feelings did not still exist 
in liis lieart was a subject of great anxiety to 
his mother. 

When Eleanor was fourteen, and her mother 
was beginning to turn over in her mind where 
and how she was to be prepared for her first 
Communion, the princess eagerly seized the 
opportunity to teil Frau von Eeinolstein that 
she thought the time was now come when her 
daughter might be sent with advantage to 
some CathoHc school. Frau von Eeinolstein 
knew quite well why the princess wished Lori 
to be sent away, and oould not but agree 
with her reasons. She found, however, the 
strongest Opposition on the part of her 
husband and child ; he speaking much more 
decidedly on the subjöct than Eleanor, who 
said very Uttle, but looked so pale and upset 
and miserable, that every one pitied her. At 
last her father deolared positively, even to the 
princess, that he could never consent that his 
only child should be sacrifioed to his wife's 
caprioes. The prince upheld him in his 
Opposition, and poor Frau von Eeinolstein — 
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ever hesitating between her duty to God, to 
her husband, and to her daughter — ^was obKged 
once more to give up her plan, and to content 
herseif with taking Eleanor for two months 
to the little town, where she could receive 
proper Instruction and preparation for her 
first Communion. 

When the princess saw that her hopes that 
Eleanor might go away were at an end, she 
devised another scheme. It had long been 
settled that George, the heir, should go to 
College in the ensuing spring. What she 
therefore now proposed to the prince was, that 
Frederick should go with him. It was far 
better, she said, that the two brothers should 
not be separated. 

"But, my dear," objected the prince, 
" Frederick is only seventeen, and not ad- 
vanced enough to follow the course of studies 
for which George has so long been preparing.'' 

" True — ^bnt he would have every oppor- 
tunity of private instruction ; so that, as far as 
his studies go, he would certainly lose no- 
thing ; and he would have the great advantage 
of mixing with young men of his own age. 
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and thus his character would be strengthened 
and developed. Here, on tlie contrary, he is 
perpetually in the Company of three yonng 
girls, who must influence him more or less." 

" The female sex has always a beneficial 
influence on us ! " retumed the prince with 
a smile. 

" Sometimes, perhaps," replied the princess 
drily. " But Frederick's character has bnt 
little fimmess. Now, if he is with yoimg men, 
he mll sometimes have a will of his own, and 
keep to it ; whereas when he is with girls, he 
is compliance itself — in fact, he is entirely 
ruled by them." 

"In that case, my dear," said the prince 
gaily, "he is only preparing himself for his 
futnre life. We men always follow the ex- 
cellent example set us by our forefather Adam 
in Paradise, and thrive upon it. If Frederick 
has reaUy the good taste to do homage to 
ladies, it seems to me far better that he should 
do so here, openly and innocently, before our 
own eyes, than in some stränge place, where 
he might so easily fall into bad hands and 
danger ous Company.'' 



"* 
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"But lie will have his tutor with Mm to 
lock after all that," persisted the princess. 
'^ At home he mll become indolent and inert, 
and give himself up to his natural listlessness. 
There may be a certain amount of risk in 
his going into the world; but, on the other 
hand, it will have the immense advantage of 
teaching him to control and govern himself. 
Besides which, I must teil you plainly, George, 
that I should be seriously uneasy about our 
son were he to remain longer at home ; his 
boyish fancy for Eleanor might increase, and 
they might both be made miserable." 

*^ Pray, my dear," said the prince cheer- 
fully, '^ do not torment yourself with such 
unnecessary fears. What possible härm can it 
do Frederiok if he does fall a little in love with 
that charming Httle witch? It is as natural 
to the young to fall in love as it is to the 
flowers to blossem in spring; and never yet 
was the man bom who was made miserable 
because he happened to fall in love when he 
was eighteen." 

The princess vehemently opened and shut 
her large fan, as was her habit when she feit 
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herseif getting impatient and did not wish to 
sliow it. She seldom indeed lost lier exterior 
self-control, and it was witli a smiling face 
that she replied — 

" Yonr joking tone would alarm me did I 
not know that it was only words with you, 
and that you have really your children's wel- 
fare at heart." 

^' Of course, my dear ; I'm not a monster." 

^^ Most assuredly not ! . . . and for that 
very reason you will, I am sure, on reflection, 
agree with me in what I have been saying 
about Frederick, and end by consenting to his 
going to College with his brother." 

And the prince did consent : whether in 
consequence of his own reflections remains 
nncertain ; but the princess took care to bring 
her own views and opinions so constantly and 
persistently before him, that at length his 
powers of resistance gave way, and he agreed 
to her wishes. 

Whilst Eleanor was away with her mother 
preparing for her first Communion, Frederick 
was told that he was to go with his brother — an 
annoimcement which was by no means to his 
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satisfaction. His disposition was exactly 

such as his mother had described: indolent, 

inert, easy-going, but good-natured and kind- 

hearted. He had but Kttle love for study, 

leaming only because he could not do other- 

wise when his mother and masters and tutors 

were continually urging him to work ; — ^not but 

what he had plenty of capabilities, could he 

but have really overcome his innate indolence ; 

but his repugnance to anything like mental 

exertion acted like a dead weight on all his 

faculties. Nothing in him seemed to possess 

any life, except his devotion to Eleanor and his 

passion for field-sports ; and now that he was to 

be torn away from the spot where he could freely 

indulge in both these inclinations, his whole 

mind was upset. He submitted, however, 

partly because resistance would have been 

useless, partly because it was not in his 

nature. It distressed him greatly not to be 

able to take leave of Lori, but he leffc a message 

for her with Ottonie, telling her that ^^she 

was dearer to him than anything eise in the 

World ; '' and on Eleanor' s retum Ottonie 

faithfully executed her charge. 
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Eleanor's character had gradually formed 
itself in accordance with the qualities which 
in reality lay at the bottom of it. She was 
intensely passionate when her feelings were 
concemed, with an iron wül, and a nature 
capable of strong affeotion and great self- 
saorifice ; but, on the other band (and this is 
generally the dark side of noble dispositions 
such as hers), she was fall of selfishness and 
pride, and consequently by no means disposed to 
give np her own happiness for that of another. 

Fran von Eeinolstein saw clearly all the 
dangers to which her daughter woidd be 
exposed, and had always tried to instü into 
her mind a strong appreciation of duty, inas- 
much as the feeling of duty is nothing less 
than the positive declaration of the Divine 
wül to each individual sonl. She ha^ tried 
also to awaken in Eleanor feelings of true 
piety, and to direct her thoughts above this 
World; hoping thereby to lead this prond 
yonng nature to look to its real true goal: 
but her efforts had hitherto met with but little 
success. Her own nature, being passive 
rather than aotive, was unable either to carry 
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out things which she acknowledged to be 
right, or to destroy the effeot of externa! 
influences which she had no power to ward 
oflf. Possibly no one conld have done so. 

The serious, solid, and continued religious 
teaching which Eleanor now received did, 
however, make a deep impression upon her, 
and the solenm ceremony by which it was 
concluded gave her some faint conception of 
the dignity of human nature ; and she began to 
feel that there existed a higher happiness than 
any which the enjoyment of the pleasures and 
greatness of this world can bestow. 

Frau von Keinolstein was enchanted at the 
apparent piety of her child ; not so, however, 
the priest who had instructed her. 

"That dear child of yours is very fuU of 
pride still," he said in a waming tone to her 
mother; "and happiness — such as the world 
understands the word — ^is not very likely to 
subdue it ; but her will is good, and in the 
hour of sorrow it may perhaps gain the 
victory and help to purify the gold from the 
dross ; and then she may rise up high above 
US all." 
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The hour of sorrow ! What mother would 
not tremble at the thought of nnknown sorrow 
for lier only child ? 

On lier return home, Frau von Keinolstein 
was truly rejoioed that both the brothers 

had leffc X . Slie recognized therein the 

princess's influence and instigation, and most 
entirely sympathized with her. Frederick 
was gone away, and would of course soon 
forget Eleanor; and that would naturally have 
its due eflfect on the girl, and destroy in her 
mind any idea of a serious attachment. Both 
were so young, she said to herseif, that any 
real constancy of feeling was quite out of the 
question. 

To Herr von Eeinolstein the princess's 
reasons and motives were no less apparent, 
and he expressed his Indignation on the 
subject to his wife in no measured terms. 

" For a second son '' — such was his constant 
form of concluding each fresh outburst of his 
anger — "for a second son/' he said, " our 
Eleanor is really far too beautifiil, too clever, 
too charming, too superior, too good in fact — 
far, far too good 1 " 
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*^Well then, dear," said his wife gently, 
" let that console yon. You see, affcer all, you 
and the princess are of the same opirdon; 
you each of you consider your own child too 
good for the other one's child." 

"And, therefore,'' he interrupted, "it is not 
the parents, but the children who ought to 
decide in such cases.'' 

" Ware I to agree with that idea," said his 
wife, "I should certainly stipulate that the 
children be no longer quite inexperienced 
children." 

Eleanor was depressed for a few days affcer 
Frederick's departure, but his message greatly 
comforted her, and she feit convinced in her 
own mind that she would one day be his wife, 
without however being able to explain what 
had given her this assurance. Neither did she 
allow any one to suspect it : she never, in fact, 
spoke at all on the subject. But Frederick's 
wife she was determined to be : it was so 
settled in her own mind; at her age there 
could naturally be no question of any real 
affection. 

The princess, meanwhile, had no intention 
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of contenting herseif with half measures. 
Eleanor still continiied on the same footing 
in the Castle, and was still, as formerly, 
treated as a daughter. When, however, the 
vacation time was approaching, she said to 
the prince, with rather more than ordinary 
eamestness — 

" I have a great favour to ask you, George. 
My father is getting old, and has latterly been 
weak and poorly. Let us go and spend our 
boys' vacation time with my parents ; it would 
be an immense pleasure to them." 

" For a week, or a fortnight, my dearest, 
most willingly. ... I should like it very much 
. . . but the whole time of the vacation would 
really be too long. . . . It would be too much 
of a good thing both for your parents and 
for US. And, besides, it would keep the boys 
too much away from here, which I should 
particularly dislike ; especially for George, 
who ought always to feel at home here, and 
find his Chief pleasures and dehghts in his 
father's house." 

^' But," persisted the princess, '^ George is 
now of an age when he ought to have his 
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mind opened by other interests than any 
which his home could give him. Let us 
spend the holidays in trayelling about when 
we have paid a visit to my father and mother." 

'^ A capital idea! " answered the prince, who 
was very fond of trayelling. '^ That will really 
do the boys good. Your proposal meets with 
my füll approbation, my dearest." 

And so it came about, apparently qnite 
naturally, that Eleanor was separated from 
the people at the Castle. The prince and 
princess went with their daughters to their 
old grandfather's, one of the smallest Courts 
amongst the many small princes of Germany. 
Frederick and George met them there at the 
end of a fortnight. The princess announced 
that the sea baths were necessary for the 
children, and they consequently all went to 
Ostend, where they spent a month; and the 
remainder of the vacation time was devoted to 
a tour in Belgium. 

George was delighted at this mode of spend- 
ing his holidays, and begged his father to 
arrange it in the same way every year. His 
sisters seconded him warmly. Not, however. 
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Frederick, to whom no one appealed mucli; 
and he himself, seeing that the others were 
against him, said but little. At first, indeed, 
he tried to make Ottonie teil him all she knew 
about Eleanor ; but the girl was so full of all 
she had been doing, both at her grandfather's 
little Court and at Ostend, that she was but 
little occupied with poor Eleanor. She, on 
the contrary, feit the Separation from her old 
playmates most bitterly, and little by little 
the chasm which divided her from Frederick 
burst upon her mind. She was hurt, too, by 
Ottonie's short, hurried letters, which never 
contained a single expression either of afifec- 
tion or sympathy. Frederick's name was only 
mentioned by chance ; and only once had he 
sent any message for the last four weeks. 
Indeed the letters had altogether ceased. She 
saw, in fact, that she was altogether estranged 
from them. 

" What does Ottonie say ? " her mother had 
once asked. 

'* Nothing that was worth writing about," 
said Eleanor, as she gave her mother the 
letter. And, indeed, it was nothing but a list 
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of people she had met at her grandfatlier's, 
and a dry account of what they did each day : 
not a .Word about Frederick. 

" She writes about what interests her," said 
Frau von Eeinolstein quietly. 

" Yes — it interests her, but not me I " ex- 
claimed Eleanor. 

'^ Therefore you can see that your interests 
are quite separate, my child. You had better 
accustom yourself to it ; it is a thing which 
will only increase with time." 

And that was exactly what really came to 
pass. Little by Kttle Eleanor sank into the 
background with the whole family, the prince 
always excepted. When they retumed from 
their travels, the princess brought with her a 
niece, the daughter of her brother, who was 
about Ottonie's age, and a most charming 
young girl. The girls were provided with 
first-rate masters, and the young Princess Clara 
was to profit by her cousins' lessons. The 
princess's chief object in this arrangement was 
to give her daughters a companion who would 
make Eleanor's society unnecessary. Her 
plan succeeded perfectly. By degrees the girl 
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lost her position in the Castle, and saw but 
little of its inmates. She feit it deeply, but 
naver did she allow it to be known or seen 
how terribly her heart and, perhaps still more, 
her pride were wounded ; and as her mother's 
health gave way just about this time, this 
served both as a pretext for her remaining at 
home, as well as for her own excuse for going 
so little to her former friends. 

" Miss Eleanor cannot resume her lessons 
on account of her mother's continued indis- 
position," the princess would say to the dif- 
ferent professors, who regretted the absence 
of their promising pupil. She, however, con- 
tinued her studies perseveringly at home, and 
always knew how to profit by the advice and 
ßuggestions she had already received. 

** Lori, you little witch ! you have quite dis- 
appeared from the Castle. What is the reason 
of that ? " the prince would say to her, with 
the utmost friendliness, every time that he 
went to pay her mother a visit. 

'^ I cannot leave my mother," was her un- 
varying answer ; ** I like to think that she 
cannot spare me." 

TOL. ir. ^ 
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" You are a good girl, Lori ; it's not every 
little witch who would do as mucli for her 
mother. But sometimes, at least, you might 
come to the Castle." 

And sometimes she did go there, but never 
without being invited. Tbe princess was then 
invariably kind and gracious to ber, altbough 
she would like to bave found fault witb her 
proud reserve of manner. She feit, however, 
that she ought not to resent it, altbough it did 
not tend to increase her lildng for the girl. 
She only remarked to her daughters — 

"It is really most praiseworthy how well 
Lori knows how to keep in her proper place, 
especially as it does not by any means come 
easily to her," 

The boys' vacations were invariably spent 
either at their grandfather's or in travelling 
about. This the princess insisted upon. She 
would haye given anything to see Eleanor 
married, but hitherto there had not been the 
slightest prospect of it. True, her beauty only 
increased as time went on; but not so her 
fortune, her father being in fact entirely 
dependent on the stipend given bim by the 
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prince. Moreover, Eleanor would on no ac- 
count have allowed any marriage to have been 
arranged for her. She knew perfectly well 
why the princess never allowed her sons to 
come to the Castle ; no one had told her, but 
she knew it all the same. Frederick was at 
any price to be kept away from her, and 
for tMs yery reason she was in her heaxt aJl 
the more constant to him. 

The princess' s tactics had mnch the same 
eflfect on Frederick. It seemed to him so un- 
natural that neither he nor his brother were 
ever allowed to come to their home ; and, after 
some reflection, he soon hit upon his mother's 
real object in the arrangement. By natmre he 
was, as we have said, complying and docile, but 
if once he took a thing into his head, he stuck 
to it with great persistency. From his cradle 
upwards, Eleanor had been the object of his 
afifections ; she it was who first awakened in 
his heart feelings of tenderness and love, and 
these feelings remained. His indolent nature 
contribnted in qne sense to this constancy. 
Whilst his brother George had fallen in love 
dozens of times, and happily just as often 
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oonsoled himself again, Frederick looked on 
with the utmost indifference at what he 
oalled boyish foUies, and merely smiled with 
^•■•kiiid of contemptuous superiority when 
George told him that he was nothing but an 
ioeberg. The princess had confided to her 
eldest son what the real motives were which 
had instigated her of late. She feit sure that 
he would agree with her, for he had never liked 
Eleanor, often calling her " a little stnck-up 
thing." When his mother had finished 
speaking, he said earnestly— 

" You are perfectly right, dear mamma. 
. . . She is quite ca;^able of trying to intrude 
herseif into our family, and Erederick might 
be so infatuated with her that he might end by 
marrying her." 

"•He must give up all such nonsensical 
ideas," retumed the princess severely. " If a 
second son, with only a limited fortune, wants 
to marry, let him choose a rieh girl in his own 
rank, so that hi» children may neither be a 
burthen to his own family, nor become what 
wonld be worse than anything in this world — 
plebeian npstarts." 
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" And yet you may be certain, mamma, 
that he is really thinking of Lori for liis wife. 
After what you have just told me, I see it all. 
He often says to me, quite decidedly — 'I 
will marry a girl I love ! ' Of course he means 
Lori/' 

" His resolution to love only the girl he is 
resolved to marry is so laudable a one, that I 
can only wish you might follow his example, 
my dear George ; but that he should be 
seriously thinking of Lori is deeply to be 
lamented," returned his mother. 

'^ And if one only knew how he could best 
be induced to give her up ! " exclaimed 
George excitedly. '^ Opposition will only make 
him still more determined." 

" Time and absence are two remedies which 
are ultimately hard to be resisted," said the 
princess, ^'because they are feit by degrees 
less and less. They do not produce either 
excitement of feeling nor desire of Opposition : 
only some fine day one awakes to find oneself 
completely changed, without knowing how or 
why." 

" Is she reaUy so beautifiil, dear mamma ? " 
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" I wish I could say no," replied the 
prinoess, " but I must say yes ; not one of 
your sisters is to be compared with her, and 
she quite throws our lovely Clara into the 
shade. Your father, who certainly always had 
a great partiaHty for her, and who even now is 
quite bewitched by her, considers her beauty 
perf ectly irresistible . " 

" That is a bad look out, mamma ! '' said 
George. *' I fear she will know how to make 
the most of the hold she already has upon 
Frederick." 
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Afteb long and protracted suffering, Frau 
von Eeinolstein died happily and peaceably. 
Shortly affcer her death, the prince was taken 
dangerously ill with a nervous fever. His two 
sons were instantly sent for to the Castle; 
and, sad as was the occasion of his retum, 
Frederick's young heart beat with uncontroUed 
joy at the prospect of seeiQg Eleanor. The 
two brothers went to see her at her father's 
house, where they found her still in deep 
mourning for her mother, her simple black 
dress unadomed by any kind of ornament. 

^' Wonderfiilly beautifiil, certainly!" thought 
George when he saw her. Frederick thought 
nothing at aU; he was so wrapped up in his 
rapturous happiness that aU thought seemed to 
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cease. As, however, such happiness cannot 
be a lasting state in this world, it is wise if 
we do not so utterly abandon ourselves to 
it that we lose sight of everything eise — 
as indeed happened in Frederick's case; 
but then he was but twenty-one. At last 
he resolved to open bis heart to his father, 
and implore him to receive Eleanor as his 
danghter-in-law. In the mean time, he 
became his most indefatigable and patient 
nurse, watching by him night after night, and 
spending whole days in the sick room. At 
last the imminent danger passed away ; but his 
recovery promised to be a long and tedious 
one, and the prince declared no one but 
Frederick could take care of him, and that he 
could bear no one eise about him. George, 
he Said, might carry out his original intention 
of going to England ; but Frederick must stay 
with him, he could not spare him. The 
princess trembled at the dangers attending 
this arrangement ; but she could not go 
against the wishes of her husband in his then 
State of weakness. She consoled herseif also 
somewhat with the hope that anything Hke 
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intimacy with Eleanor would be impossible, 
as Frederick had hardly any opportunities of 
seeing her, or of having any communication 
with her ; and although she did from time to 
time come to visit the prince, it was always in 
the presence eitlier of the princess or one of 
her danghters. 

" Come and see me oftener, you beautiful 
little witch ! Yon make yourseK far too scarce," 
he would sometimes say to her, smiling. But 
the girl maintained her proud reserve ; and 
Frederick' s liking for her grew by degrees 
into a positive passion, increased perhaps all 
the more by his uncertaiaty as to whether 
Eleanor herseK was ready to keep to her word 
given as a child : and if so, he said to himself, 
what then ? Supposing his parents were 
against it, how was he to keep his word ? 

If, however, thoughts such as these occa- 
sionally perplexed him, far oftener did he put 
them on one side ; for he was young, and he 
was in love, and consequently had hope : 
and hope is like the mid-day sun, when it is 
high up in the sky no shadows are to be 
Seen. 
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The prince's recovery was mucli protracted, 
and Frederick became daily more necessary to 
him. In vain did the princess represent to 
him the foUy of initiating the yonng man into 
his affairs, or of referring the servants and 
workpeople to him. In vain did she expos- 
tulate on the sehäshness of preventing him 
from prosecnting his travels and thns develop- 
ing his mind. The prince listened to aU she 
Said with the most perfect indifference, paying 
not the smallest attention to any of her sugges- 
tions. " I must have one of my sons with 
me," was aU he answered. ^ ' Frederick likes 
being here ; I am getting fonder of him every 
day, and on no account should I think of 
letting him go." And to her Suggestion that 
George should come and take his brother's 
place, he replied — ' ' I should be an idiot to 
agree to such a thing. George was bored to 
death after being here a week : it made me 
yawn only to look at him. No, no, my dear, 
all that won't do ; Frederick must stay here." 

A few days affcer this conversation it was 
announced that Henrietta was engaged to be 
married, and the arrival of her fiance^ with 
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several of his friends, occupied the princess's 
thoughts and set Frederick more at liberty. 
Neitlier could bis mother keep quite so strict 
a watch over his movements. He often went 
out alone riding or hunting, and might easily 
have found means to pay a visit to Herr von 
Eeinolstein, but he was not sure of seeing 
Eleanor, nor of being able to speak to her 
tmdisturbedly. The snspense was indeed 
beginning to be almost more than he could 
bear, when circnmstances occurred which 
brought the afifair to a crisis. 

The prince, who was a great lover of 
festivities and delighted in the enjoyment of 
young people, resolved to give a grand ball to 
celebrate both his daughter's betrothal and 
his own recovery. 

Frederick's heart leapt for joy, for Eleanor 
was, he knew, no longer in mouming for her 
mother ; and in all the confusion of a crowd 
of people and the whirl of a ball, it would 
surely, he thought, be possible to speak to her 
miobserved. The appointed evening came, 
and Eleanor appeared in all her beauty, 
looking so prond and so haughty that one 
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might have supposed the fite to have been 
given in her honour instead of Henrietta's. 
Her dress was perfect in its elegant simpli- 
oity — a present from the prince. So brilliant 
indeed was her appearance, that all the yonng 
men present were ready there and then to faU 
in love with her, had she bnt condescended to 
give the smallest encouragement to their 
admiration. They christened her the '^ Star 
of the Night," she was so dazzling and yet so 
grave. Could she smile? That seemed nn- 
certain. She spoke civilly, as a well bronght- 
up , girl would naturally do ; but she never 
smiled — ^not until Frederick, having done his 
duty as far as obligatory dances went, came 
up to her and said, looking admiringly at 
her — 

"Have you remembered me? . . . Have 
yon still a dance left for me, Eleanor ? " 

She looked at him and smiled. Had 
the princess been watching them, she would 
then have known that her son's fate was 
sealed, 

On the following day Frederick, withont 
further consideration, opened his whole heart 
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to hiß father, and begged for his blessing on 
his engagement to Eleanor. The prince made 
no sort of difficulty, but, on the contrary, was 
so pleased with the arrangement that he conld 
not at all nnderstand that his son should feel 
any shyness in telling his mother ; and when 
he found that the princess was greatly dis- 
pleased, he merely said composedly — 

" I really cannot imagine, my dear, what 
objection you can have that our second son 
should marry Lori : a girl of noble descent, 
great beauty, and who, besides all the rieh 
mental endowments bestowed on her by 
natnre, has had, as you know, an excellent 
education." 

"Because she is the daughter of one of 
your dependants," answered the princess very 
haughtily ; " the daughter of a man who is in 
your Service, and who lives upon the pension 
that you give him." 

" Quite true, my dear : but it is the force of 
circumstances only which have placed him in 
his present position ; there is nothing lowering 
to him in that. If he had money, he could 
certainly, as far as family and rank go, move 
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in the very best society. He is just as mucli 
of a nobleman as Frederick." 

" He is not a prince." 

" Frederick is only the son of a prince." 

" But as such he has a right to look out 
for a briUiant marriage." 

** Brilliant marriages, my dear, are offcen 
just the scum of gold, and nothing more — ^not 
real gold. They may bring with them high- 
sounding names and grand connections " 

"And you call such things mere scum!'' 
exclaimed the princess indignantly. 

" No, no, my dearest — of course I don't/' 
retumed the prince soothingly. " On the 
contrary, they are decided advantages, pro- 
vided she who brings them has money and 
influence enough to set them off and sustain 
them. But such perfections united are not 
found every day . . . especially for a second 
son ! " 

" I know that," said the princess ; " but 
Frederiok is a good-looking young fellow, 
with an excellent disposition. Any mother 
would be glad of him for a son-in-law." 

" Provided, my dear, that a suitable settle- 
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ment be made on the daughter and her de- 
scendants ! Now, you know that after my 
death Frederick will only have his portion 
. . . these are very prosaic things, certainly ; 
but you know that every sensible mother 
.woTild inquire into them, were the young 
man a hundred times as handsome and 
charming as Frederick." 

"You will allow, at any rate/' persisted 
the princess, " that Frederick cannot possibly 
make a worse marriage ! Why, therefore, 
should you be in such a hurry to give your 
consent ? The world is fall of pretty girls ! 
Send him away — ^let him look about in the 
world. He has been buried here for months 
— ^like an excellent, most excellent son as he 
is ! But he is tired of the life ; of course he is. 
He has neither occupation nor amusement, and 
nothing eise to do but fall in love ; and as 
Lori is the only girl he ever sees here, Lori is 
of course the one he falls in love with. Pray/' 
she continued, with considerable warmth, 
" have spirit enough to set yourself decidedly 
against such nonsensical ideas ! " 

" No, my dear," replied the prince good- 
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hmnouredly, but very decidedly. ** Frederick 
is in love, and he wishes to maory; well, 
then, let him marry. He will then remain 
quietly at home with us. Lori, too, is accus- 
tomed to us and our life. She will probably 
have children ; and if, later on, our daugbters 
marry and go perbaps far away, and George iß 
knocking about in the world — ^well, then we 
shall be left in a deserted house, and, so to 
say, childless. Whereas, if Frederick marries 
Lori, we shall, on the contrary, have before 
our eyes our dear son, happy in a union of his 
own choosing." 

** And with a Catholic wife ! " cried the 
princess. " That is too much ! " 

*' After all, that is a matter of perfect in- 
difference," retumed the prince composedly. 
" For two hours in the year she may be a 
Cathohc in her little mission church; but 
during the whole other three hundred and 
sixty-five days of the year, minus these two 
hours, she is as Protestant as any of us. 
What possible härm can that do ? " 

" The influenae of the Catholic priesthood,'' 
retumed the princess, "is perfectly incalcu- 
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lable. In the case of a poor insignificant girl 
such as Lori is now, it may not be feit ; but 
once your daugbter-in-law, it is qnite a differ- 
ent thing. Tbey will then want her to try to 
influence, not only her own husband and 
children, but little by little the whole famiiy ; 
so that Catholicism may, once for all, be 
established among us. Lori, with her hard 
nature, might easily become a regulär bigot." 

" Lori a bigot ! " laughed the prince ; " my 
dear, I think in that case I should soon be a 
bigot too. No, no, the little witch has no 
tum that way. Besides," he added, affcer a 
few moments' thought, ''that diflSculty can 
soon be got over. Lori had better become a 
Protestant; it is better, after all, that man 
and wife should be of the same religion." 

'' Yes," Said the princess in a tone of great 
decision, " she must become a Protestant 
before she marries Frederick. If she will con- 
sent to this, it will, at any rate, be some proof 
of her affection ; and we should have the 
satisfaction of knowing that our famiiy is 
preserved from one very great danger. If we 
are wiUing to give up for Lori's sake the pre- 
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tensions we might so justly make for our future 
daughter-in-law, let her, at least, on her side, 
out of love and gratitude, give up her ill-fated 
religion." 

'* Yes, that is only fair," answered the 
prince. 

'' And you must explain it all to her father," 
retumed the princess ; "for were I to do so, 
they might hope to persuade you afterwards. 
Of course, I cannot myself prevent this 
wretched marriage since you approve of it, 
but do understand that it is only on the con- 
dition that Lori becomes a Protestant, that I 
will consent to conceal my dislike to it." 

''AU right," Said the prince in high good- 
humour; "the reügious part of the matter 
wiU soon be arranged." 

And with these words he leffc the room, sent 
at once for Herr von Reinolstein, explained 
the whole matter to him, and ended by say- 
ing— 

" You see, therefore, that Lori can only be 
my daughter-in-law if she becomes a Pro- 
testant. Now, what do you say to it aU ? '* 

" That Lori will at once agree to your High- 
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ness's wishes ! " exclaimed Herr von Keinol- 
stein, beaming with delight. " She will, of 
coursG, make no sort of objection ; but should 
she even do so, I myself should never allow 
her to sacrifice the happiness of her whole 
life to a mere outward form. For, after all, 
Catholic ceremonies are nothing more thau 
the outward shell : the real kemel of Chris- 
tianity remams the same, both for Catholics 
and Protestants." 

"Bravo! well said, friend Eeinolstein ! " 
cried the prince. " With such sentiments I 
am altogether agreed. Indeed, as far as I am 
concemed, Lori might remain a Catholic as 
much as she liked; but on account of any 
fature children she might have, it is better 
she should become a Protestant; and then 
the princess attaches very great importance 
to it, and, after all, I cannot blame her." 

" Oh, certainly not ! Her Highness is per- 
fectly right to wish for a daughter-in-law who 
agrees with her as to religion." 

'* Well, then," said the prince, " will you go 
and talk it over with Lori, and then bring me 
soon a f avourable ans wer ? ' ' 
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And the delighted father rushed home to 
his child. 

" My darling, my little one ! " he cried, 
almost beside himself with joy, " come liere to 
me. The prince has just told me that his son 
has oonfided to him that he loves you, and 
wishes to marry you." 

''And what does the prince say?" she 
asked, blushing. 

'' He is delighted, and only makes the one 
trifling condition that you should become a 
Protestant." 

"A most extraordinary condition!" she 
exclaimed. '' What on earth has my rehgion 
todo withit?" 

' ' That is just what I say ! . . . and there- 
fore, my dear child, you will, I trust, at once 
accept the prince's condition ; unless, indeed — 
which God forbid — ^that you do not return 
Coimt Frederick's löve." 

'* I do love him," she answered calmly. 

'' That is just as I thought, my dear, and 
therefore I have already assured the prince 
of your consent." 

''But I do not like the condition, father; 
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I know my dear mother would not have ad- 
vised me to consent." 

" Neither do I advise you, my child ; I only 
ask whether you are prepared to give up your 
love." 

*'Not for all the world ! " she passionately 
exclaimed. *'You may teil the prince, my 
dear father, that I shall certainly share 
Frederick's religious opinions." 

**But, my child, do you think you can 
make up your mind to be instructed in the 
Protestant faith ? " 

" Oh, father, that would be too dreadful ! 
I must first talk it over with the priest." 

And that was all he could get from her; and, 
however disagreeable it was to her father, he 
wasobliged to abide byhis daughter's decision. 
The prince thought it all nonsense ; but the 
princess breathed again, and hoped everything 
from the influence of the Catholic priests, 
which she imagined to be quite irresistible. 
Frederick hung between hope and fear; and 
whilst the festivities at the Castle were still 
going on, Eleanor and her father disappeared 
from their home, and went to see the priest. 
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The girFs religious faith and practice had 
latterly fallen to so low an ebb, that the priest, 
althongh much distressed at her wish, was not 
actually astonished. She frankly told him 
that on this marriage the whole happiness of 
her life depended ; that the CathoHc religion 
could never satisfy her, and that, consequently, 
it was but right that she should give it up. 
Love, she said in conclusion, was, after aU, 
the highest and the höhest feeling of which 
hnmanity was capable — ^the embodiment, in 
fact, of all perfection, as indeed was taught 
in Holy Writ. 

The priest protested vehemently against 
such an interpretation of Holy Scripture, and 
implored Herr von Eeinolstein to prevent his 
daughter from taking a step, the sinful per- 
versity of which, although hidden from her 
by the blindness of her passion for Frederick, 
must surely, he thought, strike her father as 
an act which, instigated as it was by roere 
worldly motives, could not bnt bring down 
misery upon her married life. Bnt Herr von 
Beinolstein was as infatuated as his daughter 
and even went so far as to praise her filial affec- 
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tion, whicli made her anxious to cheer liis last 
years with so bright a prospeot of happiness. 

" If Frau von Keinolstein were still alive," 
Said the priest, '* this distressing question 
woTild never have been raised." 

** It woiQd, on the contrary, have been still 
more distressing," replied Eleanor; *^for my 
mother woiQd have made herseif so unhappy." 

" Is your determination so irrevocable," 
said the priest, *' that even the thought of 
what your mother's feelings and disapproba- 
tion would have been makes no sort of impres- 
sion upon you ? " 

** Yes," retumed Eleanor ; ** for I know my 
happiness woiQd have comforted her." 

** Your happiness ! " exclaimed the priest 
sadly. " You are about to enter upon your 
married life without God's help and blessing, 
and you expect happiness ! " 

" What a dreadful idea ! " exclaimed Herr 
von Keinolstein indignantly ; but Eleanor 
changed colour. 

'* Advise me, reverend father," she said 
humbly ; '' I do not wish to offend God." 

*'Eemain firm in the Catholic rehgion, my 
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child," Said the priest. ^^ I have no other 
advice to give in your case." 

" And it is precisely in my case that it is so 
impossible," replied Eleanor. 

"Therefore," continued the priest, "as it 
is impossible to serve two masters ; as one 
cannot at the same time obey the Divine com- 
mands and the spirit of the world, it is im- 
possible for me to give you any sort of advice 
as to how you are to serve so bad a master." 

"You go too far, reverend sir," said Herr 
von Eeinolstein, trembling with anger; "my 
daughter wiU never break the commandments 
of God." 

" Thou shalt have none other gods but 
Me," retumed the priest cahnly: " this is a 
very piain command, and Miss Eleanor trans- 
gresses it by making a human being into her 
god, and doing his will." 

" In that way I shaU become my own god, 
for it is my own will that I am foUowing," 
retumed Eleanor, who hstened quietly to all 
that was going on. 

" So much the worse for you, my child," 
replied the priest again. " Were you simply 
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carried away by the violence of your affec- 
tions, you might possibly, in the intoxioation 
of passion — whicli sometimes takes possession 
of US all, poor creatnres of dust and ashes 
that we are — ^find some sort of satisfaction ; 
but if, on the contrary, you act with calm 
deliberation, I can see nothing but misery 
before you. Indeed, if you are really so 
firmly determined to carry out your own 
perverse will, I cannot quite understand why 
yöu took the trouble to come and see me." 

"You hear that, Lori ! " exclaimed her father. 
"It is no sort of use your being here. In- 
stead of receiving good advice and counsel, 

nothing is given you but reproof and 

Come, let us go." 

" In a moment, dear father; I want to ask 
one more question. Is it not just possible, 
reverend sir," she said, tuming once more to 
the priest, "that the Protestant rehgion should, 
affcer aU, be more complete than the Catholic V 

"Most assuredly not!" he replied. "The 
fuUness of the Divine revelation is comprised 
in the CathoHc Faith." 

" Then," retumed she, "there can be no need 
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that I should be instructed in the Protestant 
religion, for when she separated herseif from 
the Cathohc Churoh she kept some of the 
Church's dogmas. I therefore know more than 
any Protestant teacher conld teil me, and I am 
truly glad to think I need have nothing to do 
with them." 

She spoke so decidedly and so quietly, that 
the priest's tone was a very sorrowful one 
when he answered — 

" It seems to me that we have nothing more 
to say to each other ... for the present." 

^^ Neither at present, nor at any other 
time," added Herr von Eeinolstein. 

And so they separated. The father indignant 
at the supposed affront put upon his daughter ; 
she, calmly determined to do her own will ; and 
the priest sad to think that the yonng girl's 
soul should, under the influence of one bad 
and one good gift — pride and energy — be thus 
led away from the right path, along the broad 
way which leads to destniction. 

And now that every obstacle had vanished, 
Frederick and Eleanor were openly betrothed. 
The prinoe was nearly as happy as his son; 
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the princess füll of condescending kindness, 
rejoicing in secret at the victory she had 
won, and at the price Eleanor had been obliged 
to pay; whilst Eleanor, on her side, feit no 
less triumphant over the princess, who had 
so strongly objected to her for her son's wife. 
Such, therefore, was the position of these two 
women; exteriorly united, interiorly antago- 
nistio and apart from, if not detesting, each 
other. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE PAST. — PART III. 

Herr von Eeinolstein did not long enjoy his 
daughter's happiness and aggrandisement ; he 
died during the first year of her married hfe. 
As his last moments approached he sent for 
the priest, and in spite of his former careless- 
ness in religious matter s, it was a great 
comfort to him to receive the last sacraments, 
and thus feel himseK prepared for death. He 
expressed his feelings on the subject to his 
daughter, who was shortly expecting her con- 
finement. The priest, too, could not refrain 
from saying a few words of warning to her. 

^^ Who knows, countess," he said, ^^how 
near your own death may be ? Will you still 
cut yourseK off from the consolations which 
have just been given to your father ? " 
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*^ I am not going to die, reverend sir," she 
answered, in a tone of such calm assurance 
that one might have imagined she had made 
some compact with fate so that nothing could 
härm her; "I am not going to die. I am 
healthy and well, and am looking forward to 
having a son, and to a long, happy life for us 
both." 

**What a terrible crash there would be,'* 
thought the priest sadly to himself, as he went 
away, ^^if this self-confidence, which has no 
real soHd basis, were to give way, and she 
should find herseif stranded for Hfe ! God 
help her then ! '* 

Soon affcerwards Eleanor gave birth to a 
son, who was called George, after his grand- 
father. Her whole existence was now one 
continued succession of pleasure and trinmphs : 
she could do what she liked with her father- 
in-law ; whatever she wished was done ; 
whatever she ordered was approved of. He 
had the wing of the Castle which she in- 
habited fitted up in so luxurious and splendid 
a style that no other part of the house could 
be compared to it. He gave her a dowry 
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which ntterly eclipsed that of his daughter 
Henrietta, who was married about the same 
time, and loaded her with presents in profa- 
sion, and every sort of attention and kindness. 
Her Society seemed to have become quite in- 
dispensable to him ; so much so, indeed, that 
when in the summer the princess wanted to 
go to some baths, and asked him if he would 
Hke Ottonie to go with her, he answered — 

^^ Go where you like, my love, and with 
whom you like . . . only let Lori stay here 
with me." 

It was but natural that the princess and 
his children should not be greatly delighted 
at the prince's extraordinary affection for 
Eleanor, especially as she took no sort of 
trouble to make herseK agreeable to them; 
her manner to the princess was cold and 
indifferent, and to her sisters-in-law often 
haughty and disagreeable. Her husband and 
father-in-law, however, could see no fault in 
her, but simply worshipped her ; the prince 
even going so far as to express his regret that 
her son would not one day be prince. He 
endeavoured to lay by for him a considerable 
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part of his fortune ; and although the attempt 
naturally proved a failure, it was a subject of 
great offence to the other members of the 
family ; so much so, indeed, that the eldest 
son seldom made his appearance at home, 
but Hved in Paris in a fashion which could 
not but meet with great disapprobation froni 
the prince. When Ottonie was going to be 
married, he was obHged to comply with his 
father's positive command that he should be 
present at the ceremony ; and a somewhat 
angry conversation took place between them, 
in which the prince reproached his son with 
the prodigaHty, selfishness, and reckless ex- 
travagance of the Hfe he was leading. 

" The only thing for you to do," said the 
prince, ** is to make a good, sensible marriage, 
and to settle yourself down here, as is only 
right and fitting for my eldest son and suc- 
cessor." 

" My dear father," retumed George, not 
without a slight tinge of bittemess, ^'my 
brother and his wife really take up so much 
room here, both in your house and still more 
in your heart, that I do not see that there is 
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much Space leffc for me, and still less for my 
wife. You must surely yourseK see that no 
woman who would suit either myself er my 
parents as my wife, would content herself 
with the very subordinate position with. which 
every one here, my mother not excepted, 
seems to content themselves with regard to 
my sister-in-law." 

** Bring me a daughter-in-law who possesses 
Lori's attractions and good qualities, and who 
will vie with her in cheering my old age, and 
both will be equally dear to me," said his 
father. 

' ^ I must say that I should hardly like 
putting you to the test, father," retumed 
George. 

^^ Therefore, you cannot wonder that Frede- 
rick' s marriage should be a great source of 
happiness to me, and that I should show that 
it is so. What enjoyment, indeed, have I 
from my children ? You declare that you can 
only live in Paris; I quite well know what 
that means, and you can hardly suppose it 
can be very pleasant to me. Henrietta is 
buried in North Germany, entirely taken up 
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in either haying cliildren or nursing them : 
of what good is she to me ? although it is 
a great comfort to know that she is going 
on well. And now Ottonie is going to be 
married, and to settle down in Himgary, 
where no doubt she will soon follow her. 
sister's example. Whom then have I leffc? 
Who will be always near me, always bright 
and cheerful, ready to nurse me if I am ill, 
and to enliven me when I am well? Who 
has given me a grandson whom I can see grow 
up nnder my own eyes ? — ^who but Frederick 
and his wife ? Follow your brother's example, 
and I shaU treat you just as I have treated 
him." 

The princess was qnite of her husband's 
opinion that it would be good fot George to 
marry as soon as possible; partly that he 
might settle down into a qnieter Ufe, partly in 
the hope that a new daughter-in-law might 
in some degree connterbalance Eleanor's in- 
fluence. 

George, however, would not hear of 
burthening himseK with the sweet yoke of 
matrimony, and ended by retundng to Paris ; 

VOL. II. ^ 
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whence, however, he was almost immediately 
recalled to his father's death-bed. The 
prince's health had been faüing for some 
years; his Constitution was broken np, and 
when some slight attack of a former malady 
came on, he sank — and George became prince. 
It is hajrdly possible to imagine a more 
entire change than that which now followed 

at X Castle. Frederick and Eleanor sank 

completely into the backgromid. Frederick 
was now nothing but the yomiger brother who 
had to live on his own portion, and the lavish 
expenditure and luxurious life which he and 
his wife had lately been accustomed to was 
past and gone for ever. Not, indeed, only 
because George was by no means inclined to 
give his younger brother an equal share in the 
enjoyment of the fortune, as his father had 
hitherto done, but because, when the affairs 
were gone into, it came out that the estate 
was heavily encumbered and burthened with 
an immense debt, which had probably been 
transmitted from generation to generation. 
But no one could give any account or expla- 
nation of it. Never during his whole life had 
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the late prince troubled himseK about the 
State of his aflfairs ; he gtdded himseK entirely 
by the amoimt of his income, recklessly even 
exceeding it at times, without heeding (per- 
haps indeed hardly knowing) the heavy debts 
which crippled his estate, and which year by 
year grew larger and larger. He relied en- 
tirely on his agents and subordinates in these 
matters; and as there was not one amongst 
them who would not have shrank from the 
ungrateful oflSce of drawing the prince's atten- 
tion to the trath of the matter, even had they 
been equal to the task of setting things in 
Order, they contented themselves with always 
putting at his disposal as much ready money 
as his recklessly extravagant habits required ; 
so he was satisfied and asked no*more. 

The princess, with the usual penetration 
which belonged to her, had offcen been seriously 
uneasy at the state of her husband's affairs ; 
but as any interference, or even questions 
on the subject, on her part were invariably 
resented by the prince, and money never 
seemed to be actually wanting, she, perhaps, 
never suspected the extent of the evil. Pos- 
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Bibly she did not wish to do so, inasmnch as 
investigation would have involved retrench- 
ment — and for her liousehold, althougli not 
for her own personal expenses, a large ex- 
penditure was absolutely requisite. 

A fearful catastrophe, in fact, seemed hang- 
ing over tliis princely house, and one which no 
ordinary measures could avert. Moreover, 
retrenchment of any kind seemed as im- 
possible to the young prince as coining er 
gold-making. A rieh, and nothing but an 
inordinately rieh, marriage could be of any 
real use ; but where was such a one to be 
found? The princess tumed over and over 
again in her mind all the princesses whom 
she thought might be suitable for George, 
even condescending to enumerate the young 
countesses with whom an alliance would be 
possible ; but, alas ! not one of them stood on 
the golden pedestal which was so necessary. 
Her thoughts did not travel into any other 
sphere, and she distressed herseif beyond 
measure, and feit almost angry with the 
prince because he could propose no sort of 
way out of the difficulty. 
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^^ I am quite ready to marry a nice wife, 
princess or not," he said to his mother, ** but 
you must find her for me, dear mamma ; I am 
not so up in the fashionable world as you 
are." 

The young man indeed did not care to 
trouble h im seif further about the matter. He 
rode and hmited, bought the most beautiful 
horses and carriages, sent for a cook from 
Paris, laid out extensive pleasure-grounds, and 
behaved exactly as if he had aheady at his 
disposal the millions which his mother was in 
search of for him, in the shape of a wife. He 
suggested to his brother that he and his wife 
should give up living in the Castle, and take 
up their abode in the small house in the town 
where Herr von Eeinolstein had lived; it 
would be much more suitable, he said, for 
Frederick's reduced circumstances and small 
means, and Eleanor would feel quite at home 
there. He himseK, he added, as soon as he 
married, would require the whole Castle, as 
his mother already occupied one whole story. 

The proposal infuriated Eleanor to such a 
degree that she implored Frederick to leave, 
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not only the Castle, but the whole place, and 
to go and settle down somewhere eise. 
Frederick, however, would not hear of such a 
thing. He was accustomed to all the luxury 
and comfort of his father's house, and knew but 
too well what the change would be, were he to 
live on his own fortune in a stränge place. 

'^ We should have to make retrenchments," 
he Said, " and live in a way of which we have 
at present no sort of idea, and of which we 
should be quite incapable." 

^^ Oh no ! I should not mind at all," seid 
Eleanor. 

" You have not the least idea what personal 
economies mean, my dearest, although yonr 
parents were not rieh. From your very 
cradle, my father, as you know, loaded you 
with every sort of thing which as a child, girl, 
or woman, you could possibly desire. From 
your first doU to your last dress, the best of 
everything was always chosen for you, and 
it would, I know, be unbearable to you to 
go about in cheap dresses, instead of in the 
süks and velvets to which you have been 
accustomed." 
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"Tes, perhaps here . . . because it would 
be a huiniliation . . . but not in a stränge 
place where no one would know us." 

"Nothing but pride all that, my dear. I 
have to look how best to support my family, 
and I must live wherever that will be easiest to 
me ; and that place is here : if not as hitherto 
in this Castle, well, then in the house in the 
town." 

"If we go quite away," persisted Eleanor, 
"we do it from our own free choice; but we 
are, so to say, forced into the town house, and 
that I look upon as an offence, both to our- 
selves and to our children." 

" Children ! '' exclaimed her husband, laying 
a great stress on the word. " Upon my word, 
that puts the climax to everything ! One child 
is more than enough.'' 

Eleanor was too deeply hurt to speak, and 
the conversation dropped. 

Shortly afterwards, the princess was recom- 
mended by her doctor to go to Carlsbad. 
When she had been there about a fortnight, 
she sent for George to come to her; and before 
her eure was completed he was engaged to be 
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married. His bride was fabulously rieh : the 
last rejeton of the Princess of Mingrelia. She 
was born in Eussia, brought up in Paris; an 
orphan from her earliest years, and at the 
present time sixteen years of age. Her name 
was Pelagie ; and when the princess made her 
acquaintance, she was staying at Carlsbad with 
her relations. Surrounded by admirers, and 
perfectly free to bestow her hand on whom she 
would, she chose the handsomest amongst 
them all. And that was George ! Never had 
the princess's heart beat with such proud 
happiness as on the day when George brought 
back his yonng wife to his ancestral home. 
The prosperity and welfare of the house, as 
well as its continuance, were secured. 

Pelagie was very beautiful : a sensuous, not 
a Spiritual beauty; and such indeed was 
George 's taste. 

Everything in the Castle seemed now to go 
smoothly. Frederick soon became very fond 
of his new sister-in-law ; her somewhat super- 
ficial nature, which took things much as she 
found them, suited his disposition, just as the 
style of her beauty suited his brother, and her 
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want of solidity and depth both of mind and 
character did not interfere with either. She 
was, moreover, naturally good-tempered and 
somewhat indolent, so that she troubled herseif 
but little about other people, and never put 
herseif in their way, provided they kept out 
of hers. On her arrival she had immediately 
arranged that Frederick and his wife should 
remain in the Castle as in former times ; but 
of course Pelagie was henceforth the centre 
and tuming-point of the whole faniily. 

Eleanor alone kept apart and seemed alto- 
gether estranged. She was hurt at feeling her- 
seif placed below the two princesses ; neither 
did Frederick's excessive devotion to his 
sister-in-law serve to make matters pleasanter 
to her. She said nothing about it aU, but in 
the innermost recesses of her heart clouds 
were gradually gathering. 

Hitherto her pride had led her on and sus- 
tained her, and in her own opinion it had 
brought about the gratification of her ambi- 
tion; just as, now that suffering seemed 
Coming upon her, it was this very pride which 
was its cause. 
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Men shrink from sufFering, and seek to 
escape from it to the utmost of their power. 
They are blind to its real worth ; for is not 
suffering that bright, sharp diamond, used by 
the Divine Hand to grind away the hard 
flintiness of onr hearts, and polish them into 
shining gems ? 

And so Eleanor began, little by little, to 
reflect seriously upon herseK, upon the world 
in general, upon her own destiny in life, and 
upon her 4^ty ; and the more she did so, the 
more serious did she become, and the more 
she feit herseK cut ofif from the whole family. 
Just before her second confinement, she feil 
into a State of such profound melancholy, that 
she would have given everything she possessed 
to be able to speak to the priest. But she 
knew not how to do it ; and what, indeed, 
would she have said to him ? She did not 
understand her own feelings. 

The child to whom she now gave birth (a 
little girl) died soon after, to Eleanor's in- 
expressible grief. To her husband it was 
hardly a passiQg distress ; so little indeed did 
he take it to heart, that Eleanor asked herseif 
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secretly whether, after all, Frederick deserved 
to be a father. 

Pelagie, too, was expecting her confinement. 
She was yoimg and happy, and an heir was 
confidently hoped for. One day she went out 
in a pony carriage with her husband. George 
was driving; but after a Kttle while she begged 
him to give her the reins, as he had often 
done before. He did so, and at the same 
moment the horses shied — no one ever knew 
at what — and with a tremendous jump to the 
side of the road, they overtumed the light 
carriage, and ran away. Some labourers 
rushed out of the fields to try and stop 
them : but the horses tore madly along until 
forced to stop from sheer exhaustion. The 
prince, who had been dashed out of the car- 
riage, was found on the road with his head 
against a stone, lifeless. The princess lay 
unconscious, severely bruised, but still alive, 
some fifly yards apart from him; and the 
coachman alone, who had jumped off the 
box, escaped uninjured. 

The consequences of the accident were — 
first, that Pelagie brought into the world a 
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dead child (a son) ; secondly, that Frederick 
was now prince ; thirdly, that Pelagie de- 
manded that her fortnne shoiild be restored 
to her ; and, fourthly, that the prince was 
utterly ruined, supposing her reqnest wäre 
granted. 

There were now three princesses in the 
Castle, but two of them were widows, and 
Eleanor was now the first amongst them— 
the mistress. She was more — she stood 
higher in the world than she had ever ex- 
pected, and yet from that very moment she 
had not a single happy hour. No one coiild 
devise any means to stave off the ruin which 
daily became more imminent ; for Pelagie's 
former guardian demanded for his ward, who 
was only just eighteen, not only that her 
fortune should be given back to her, but 
that she herseif should return to his home, 
and be under his guardianship. The young 
widow, he wrote, would be sure to wish to 
marry again, and in a sohtary old Castle, in 
an out-of-the-way part of Germany, she would 
have but little opportunity for anything of the 
kind. 
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The princess-mother trembled from head 
to foot when she was informed of this not 
unreasonable demand ; but on hers and Frede- 
rick' s entreaties, Pelagie wrote to her guar- 
dian, saying that she wished to pass the first 
year of her widowhood in the family of her 
late husband, and that she therefore begged 
that any business matters might remain, 
during that time, in their present state, with- 
oiit any of the changes which their altered 
circumstances might seem to suggest. 

The princess breathed again, and Frederick 
was enraptured. The money part of the 
matter was for him a secondary thing ; it was 
Pelagie herseif that he cared about. As long 
as his brother was alive, Frederick had not 
been aware, or at any rate had not allowed 
to himself, how fond he was of Pelagie. She 
was George's wife ; she belonged to the family; 
he was sure of always finding her in the do- 
mestic circle — that was enongh for him. . . . 
for the moment ; he did not think about the 
fature. But now he was roused out of his com- 
fortable quietness ; now mountains of anxieties 
and cares seemed about to overwhelm him ; 
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now he was to lose her who was the delight 
of his eyes, who cheered his gloominess, änd 
who, like himself, was ever disposed to take 
life Kghtly, put away all sadness, and profit by 
the enjoyments which might happen to present 
themselves, without any too deep investigation 
as to duty and responsibilities. 

Before the year of mouming was at an end, 
Frederick had discovered that Pölagie was 
quite indispensable to his happiness, and that 
he could not live without her. Nothing is 
more fitful than passion, for it is a consuming 
and not a vivifyiüg flame. His affection for 
Eleanor, and the determination which he had 
shown to win her, now seemed to him nothing 
but boyish infatuation ; added to which came 
the fact that, in his eyes at least, she was no 
longer what she used to be. And this, indeed, 
was true. Her manner to him was as cold 
as ice ; her proud soul despised any attempt 
either to win him back, to attract, er to capti- 
vate him. She became positively repellant to 
him, thus naturaUy throwing him back more and 
more on Pelagie for happiness. She snffered 
intensely, mä without comfort of any kind. 
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** God, whom I despised for the sake of 
an idol," she said to herself in the bitterness 
of her heart, " is avenging Himself by putting 
me in the power of this very idol, who now 
tnms from me." 

And her misery was increased tenfold by 
the knowledge that the extemal grandeur of 
her Position was sustained entirely by Pelagie's 
riches. Eleanor was princess, true; but at 
what a price ! She feit herseif crushed and 
humiliated, below the poorest beggar-woman. 

The princess-mother conld not but see what 
was going on in the hearts and minds of those 
about her. She saw that Frederick's attach- 
ment to Pelagie was of such a nature that 
it might easily grow to be an incurable evil, 
and that Pölagie's absence was the only thing 
which could do her any good. . . . She knew, 
too, that, as a mother, she ought to counsel, 
to reprove, to warn ; but she knew also that 
the consequence of such wamings would be 
that Pelagie would go away in the course 
of time, contract another marriage, and thus 
the fortunes of the house be ruined; whilst 
Frederick would remain tied to a wife whom 
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he no longer loved, and who, by her own fault, 
had utterly estranged herseif from the whole 
family. 

The princess did not confess to herseif how 
different her own conduct wonld be had she 
liked Eleanor as a daughter-in-law, and no 
question of money were involved ; bnt as it 
was, she wilfnlly shnt her eyes to a state of 
things which she saw no means of altering. 

It is impossible to imagine anything more 
painful than the terms on which these four 
people hved together. The perpetual strain, 
the suspense, and the anxiety were too great 
to continue, and the princess herseK became 
so nervous that she trembled at every step 
which she heard approaching her door. 
Eleanor appeared unconscious of all that was 
going on around her, maintaining a haughty, 
cold reserve, as if she had been some spirit 
from another world, and troubling herseif 
about no person or thing save her son. Frede- 
rick and Pelagie, on the contrary, did not 
trouble themselves about any one or anything, 
except themselves. 

The year of mouming had long passed, and 
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there was still no question of Pelagie's going 
away. One moming, however, Frederick 
came into his mother's room in a state of 
great agitation, and, throwing himself into 
an armchair, exclaimed with unusual anima- 
tion (like some one who has come to a great 
determination) — 

'*It is impossible, mammal I cannot and 
will not let Pelagie go away ! " 

*' Who wants her to go ? " asked his mother 
in her usual composed manner. 

'' Oh, this tiresome guardian ! " he repHed 
impatiently. ** I dare say he means very well, 
and he may be quite right from his point of 
view ; but he wrote a letter to Pelagie which 
has made her quite miserable. She cried the 
whole night through — she can't bear the idea 
of going away ; but things cannot remain as 
they are. Her guardian proposes to her a 
most brüliant marriage, and implores her to 
accept, assuring her that the ' pretendant ' 
unites every advantage she can possibly 
desire. . . . The thing is, you see, mamma," 
he continued with a sHght tinge of embarrass- 
ment, " Pelagie feels herseif bound up in us 
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. . . in me ; she does not wish to go away— 
and I will not let her go. . . . I love her 
too much to separate myself from her . . . 
and she loves me ! Eleanor has become 
perfectly indifferent to me, and I feel sure 
will willingly consent to a divorce. ... In 
fact, I am resolved to marry Pelagie. I 
implore you therefore, mother, to take pity 
on US, and persuade Eleanor to consent." 

^^Five years ago, things were differentT' 
answered the princess sharply. 

^' Oh, don't talk of all that, dear mamma, 
pray," said the young man impatiently. 
* ' Youth has its delusions and its dr eams 
. . . from which it at length wakes up and 
sees the dreadful reaUty." 

*^ I doubt very much," retumed the princess, 
^* whether you will find Eleanor inclined to 
consider her marriage as such a mere dream." 

'^You must arrange it all, mamma," he 
continued. *' If Pölagie cannot marry me, 
she will go away ; she has quite made up 
her mind to that, and you must yourself see 
that she could not do otherwise. Only then, 
as you know, her fortune goes with her, 
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and everything here is broken up. True, that 
is a thing which, as far as I am concemed, 
is a matter of perfect indifference to me. I 
care nothing for the ruin of our whole family, 
if I cannot have Pölagie." 

*'I will speak to Eleanor, my dear boy," 
Said bis motber slowly. "But you must be 
patient. Sbe wiU not consent so easily — 
perbaps not at all. . . . Pelagie bad better 
keep her suitor in play untü " 

** No, by God, never ! " be cried furiously ; 
and storming out of tbe room, be rusbed to 
Pelagie, and it was decided between tbem 
tbat sbe sbonld teil ber guardian tbat, as 
soon as some family matters were arranged, 
sbe sbould marry tbe prince, and tbat in two 
montbs at tbe most be would receive an ofiScial 
annonncement of tbe marriage. And so tbat 
part of tbe affairs seemed to be settled. 

Neitber did tbe lovers for a moment antici- 
pate any difficulties as far as Eleanor was 
concemed, for tbe simple reason tbat tbe 
princess-motber bad taken tbe matter in 
band. Not so, bowever, tbe princess berself ; 
sbe feit by no means sure of tbe result, for 
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slie well knew Eleanor's character, her pride, 
and her obstinacy. Her haughty daughter-in- 
law always, indeed, inspired her with somethiiig 
veiy Hke fear, and she was obKged to call up all 
her courage and resolution at the idea of the 
interview which lay before her. 

Eleanor was sitting at the piano in her 
boudoir, singing with her beautiful ringing 
voice the song of King Enzio in his dungeon, 
whilst httle George, her son, was playing 
abont the room with his hobby-horse. 

** Dear grandmamma ! " exclaimed the beau- 
tiful boy, as he ran up to her and seized hold 
of her dress. 

The princess bent down and kissed him with 
unusual tendemess ; then she said to Eleanor— 

^^ Send him away, Lori ; I want to speak 
to you quietly." 

The child disappeared, and Eleanor seated 
herseK opposite the princess, and looked at her 
steadfastly with her beautiful dark eyes. 

'' Lori," began her mother-in-law nervously, 
'' you are a woman of great strength of mind. 
... I believe you to be capable of making a 
great sacrifice." 
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" Possibly," retumed Eleanor. 

'* I suppose you must have some suspicion 
of the unfortmiate attachment whicli Pelagie 
and Frederick have for each other ! " 

** And if I had ... I wisli to know nothing 
about it ! " answered Eleanor proudly, as she 
got np. 

But the princess rose also, seized Eleanor 
by the arm, and pushed her down again on 
her chair, saying in a tone of command — 

** You shall listen to me." 

And then she explained to her the whole 
miserable affair, saying in conclusion — 

** Three people are now burthened with 
heavy chains, and it is in your power to set 
them free ; you have but to agree to the disso- 
lution of your marriage." 

"And my son!" asked Eleanor gloomily. 
" Am I to leave him with a father whom I can 
no longer respect ? ' ' 

** That could be arranged according to your 
own wishes as soon as you give your consent 
to the proposal." 

**But my son ! " said Eleanor again. "Is 
he to be with me ? Is he to Hve fatherless 
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with a mother whose life is ruined at twenty- 
three ? " 

" It would be better for him, than that he 
sboiild witness bis parents' misery," retumed 
tbe princess. 

^'And I — ^I! ..." sbe broke out once 
more. **Am I to be leffc in tbe world alone 
and defenceless, witb a name wbich is so well 
known to all ? . . . I bave no fortune. . « . I 
sbould be forced to accept an alms offered me 
by a band wbicb I despise ! . . . No, never ! 
Here is my place ; tbis is tbe place for me and 
for my son ... I sbaU remain bere ! " 

Sbe spoke so resolutely, yet so coldly, that 
tbe princess's bopes sank. After a pause, bow- 
ever, sbe said again — 

*^ Tbink of tbe fearful responsibility you will 
be taking on yonrself ! I am not speaking of 
tbe utter ruin of our family, nor of tbe 
wretcbed fature you are preparing for yonr 
son, wbom you will tbus render a beggar . . . 
but tbink of your busband ! . . . Wbat is to 
become of bim?" 

'^ Notbing ! Let bim remain wbat be is— 
niy busband." 
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"And supposing his attachment to P6lagie 
should grow into a passion, and that it shonld 
at last exceed all bounds." 

" That is his affair, not mine/' she said 
with the ntmost coldness. " Besides, passion 
wears itseK out ... he knows that by expe- 
rience, and this one will come to an end in 
time." 

" Yes, perhaps, when Pelagie has been made 
wretched." 

" That is her affair, not mine," she said 
again in the same icy tones. "Do yon 
suppose that I am so very happy ? ' ' 

"Yon are not, of course," replied the 
princess. " Happiness is the very last thing a 
woman who forces herseif into a family can 
expect to find." 

"Will you do me the favonr to ask 
Frederick whether I forced myseH into his 
fanuly?" 

"I need not ask Frederick," retnrned the 
princess drily — " I ask you, and you alone. 
It depended upon you to choose your own 
future lot . . . you made your choice . . . 
but at the sacrifice of your faith." 
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Tliroughout the whole conversation the 
princess had, as was her wont, maintaiiied her 
calm composTire; Eleanor answering every- 
thiiig she Said with cold bitterness. Now, 
however, she was silenced. Such a reproacli ! 
and from her ! She was crushed to the earth; 
für it was too true, at the price of her faith she 
had chosen her fate — ^it could not be denied. 
Her indomitable pride was at last touched, 
and, as in a vision, all the mercy and grace 
which she had rejected and despised came 
before her mind. 

The princess went silently away, hoping 
that she had played a last winning stroke, and 
that, Eleanor being convinced, it was best to 
leave her time for quiet reflection. The day, 
however, passed away without any answer. 
Eleanor did not appear at dinner, bnt sent 
Word that she was ill. The princess went up 
to her, but could only see a maid; Eleanor 
häd shut herseif up in her room, and no one, 
not even Uttle George, who begged that he 
might be allowed to say good-night, could 
under any pretext obtain admittance. 

When phlegmatic natures are stirred up by 
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some imwonted cause to an outburst of 

passion, it generally passes all bounds of 

moderation. And tbis was now tbe case with 

Frederick. For tbe first time, perbaps, in bis 

life he was really in a rage, and storming up 

to bis wife's room, be commanded ber to let 

bim in. To bave refased wonld bave been 

impossible witbout occasioning a public 

uproar in tbe Castle. Sbe opened tbe door, 

and both stood facing one anotber in a state 

of the most violent agitation. No less violent 

and terrible was tbe scene wbicb ensued, in 

whicb eacb regarded tbe otber as tbe cause of 

lifelong misery; tbe prince insisting on the 

dissolution of the marriage, and Eleanor 

asserting with proud security, that such a 

thing was impossible when the only aUeged 

cause was that the man had fallen in love 

with anotber woman. And the prince, having 

no otber cause to bring forward but this one, 

could make no real answer to her indignant 

Speeches, but was obHged to take refuge in tbe 

most unreasonable accusations ; beapiag upon 

her reproaches of every sort and kind, wbicb 

she either did not deserve at all, or at the 
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most in a very slight degree. She was ex- 
tragavaat, he said; she was vain, worldly, 
fond of admiration and pleasnre. 

But her only answer to his reiterated 
insults was— 

''I despise you! " 

He. could get nothing eise out of her; so, 
finding that nothing had any forther effect on 
her, he ended by saying — 

''Very well then; since you will not have it 
otherwise, I shall proceed with the dissolu- 
tion of our marriage without forther reference 
to you. This I swear to you ! " 

'' I despise you ! " she repeated again with 
haughty contempt. 

And so they parted. Eleanor passed one of 
those nights which weigh so heavily in the 
scales of human life that the heart must 
either break under the agony, or come out 
from it strengthened and invigorated. With 
Eleanor both may be said to have been the 
case. All her selfishness, her pride, and her 
haughtiness were, so to say, broken up, and 
the only thing which remained steadfast within 
her was the resolution to return to her faith — 
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to be reconciled to God. Thousands of wild 
tumultuous thoughts drifted through her 
brain, like clouds chased by the storm ; but 
they were not thoughts suggested by any- 
thing belonging to this world : she was think- 
ing about her own soul and about her boy ; 
ruminating as to how best to preserve him in 
any degree from the destructive ravages both 
of his own passions and those of others — how 
to give him the strength to resist the 
strongest temptations. She wished to save, 
not her seif alone, but her child — that child 
whom alone in the world she loved unselfishly. 
But how was this to be done ? The future 
seemed to her nothing but blank darkness; 
the only thing clear to her being that the 
prince was determined to be separated from 
her, and to marry Pelagie. And this was the 
less to be wondered at in a man swayed, as 
was her husband, by every passing inclination, 
inasmuch as those who at the present moment 
had the most influence over him were con- 
tinually urging him on either directly or in- 
directly — Pelagie, because he was under the 
dominion of his passion for her ; and the 
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princesß-mother, because she was perpetually 
holding up before bis eyes the impending 
min of bis family. 

Tbey wanted to drive ber away, Eleanor 
Said to berself again. Well tben, sbe would 
go away secretly witb ber son; sbe woidd 
leave tbe man wbo wanted to banisb ber. Yes, 
sbe wonld go away; but wbere, and bow? 
. . . Was sbe to go out into tbe wide world 
alone witb ber son, bomeless and forsaken? 
. . . and sbould sbe rob tbe boy of bis father 
— of bis beritage ? . . . But could be indeed 
be called a fatber — a man wbo could thus 
treat bis cbild's motber ? . . . And as far as 
inberitance went, ber son bad, sbe knew, 
notbing to expect from bis fatber; and he 
would bave no part in Pelagie's fortune. No! 
tbe cbild would not lose by being taken away. 
In bis fatber's bome be would bave been 
notbing but a step-son; witb ber be would 
become a cbild of tbe Catbolic Cburcb . . . 
and tbat would be a compensation for every 
eartbly loss ! Yes — away, away from bere . . . 
sbe would go into some desert, some solitary 
place, wbere sbe could Hve for God and for 
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her son . . . but where — where? and how? 
If it were not done soon, the marriage would 
be dissolved; and then she would be driven 
away ! She thought and thought tili her 
brain seemed on fire : no plan or help of any 
kind seemed open to her. And yet help came, 
in a manner which she least expected. 

Amongst the letters brought to her on the 
following moming, there was one in a hand- 
writing altogether unknown to her. She took 
it up, opened and read it, superficially only 
at first, and then carefully, as if wishing 
thoroughly to master the contents ; then she 
feil on her knees and burst into tears, ex- 
claiming — " Great and infinite is God's mercy 
and His goodness ! I am saved I " 

Then she instantly sent for the late prince's 
secretary, Hardinger. She had been the means 
of his obtaining the Situation, and he was con- 
sequently devoted to her interests. She gave 
him the letter to read, begged him to arrange 
all the pecuniary part of the matter for her, 
and swore him to inviolable secrecy concern- 
ing the whole commimication. This done, she 
sat down and wrote to the prince : — 
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*' Through the death of one of my late 
mother'ß relations, I have unexpectedly come 
into a small inheritance, which will secure for 
myself and my son an independent existence. 
The all merciful God sends me this nn- 
expected help in my honr of extreme need, 
thus enabling me to leave, of my own free 
will, the house out of which I am to be driven. 
I will go, therefore, but under certain con- 
ditions, on the fiilfilment of which I insist. 
First, I shall take my soji with me, for he wiQ 
be brought up a Catholic ; secondly, you wiU 
entirely renounce all claims or rights on him 
as his father ; and, thirdly, you will consider 
US both as dead, and consequently having 
nothing more to do either with you, your 
name, your fortune, your inheritance, or your 
family. If you fulfil these oonditions, we shall 
disappear under an assumed name, and you 
may say as much as you wiU, that your 
^ bigoted Catholic wife ' has wickedly forsakeii 
you ; for this, if I mistake not, is the 
story which you intend bringing forward as 
the reason for the Separation. If, on the 
contrary, you try in any way to molest us, 
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remember that my son, my Catholic son, is 
then ready to assert his rights as your eldest 
son, your successor, and your heir; pre- 
pared to take the place which you doubtless 
wish the son of another wife to hold. For his 
education I will be answerable to you, by my 
faith as a Catholic — the faith of the Catholic 
Church, which strengthens and upholds — and 
by a mother's heart, which will not shrink 
from sacrifice, because it will be supported by 
the power of faith. My present misery has 
been brought about by this one sole cause — 
that in the obstinate blindness of my selfish 
passion, I did not sooner acknowledge this; 
and my first steps, when I leave your house, 
will be directed to öome place where my soul 
can be once more renewed by the graces I 
have so long despised. What I have now 
written is irrevocable. I enclose a copy. 
Sign one of the papers, send it back to me, 
and keep the other one. Then I shall go 
away, and we shall meet no more in this 
World. But let there henceforth be peace 
between you and me. 

'^Eleanor." 
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The prince read the letter in ntter amaze- 
ment, and then hastened with it to Pelagie. 
Her delight and exceeding joy were inde- 
scribable; and in the intoxication of his omi 
happiness he at once wrote at the bottom of 
the paper : — 

'^ I agree to these conditions, and undertake 
their fiiLfilment, on my word and hononr. 

** Fredebick." 

This he sent to Eleanor, taking the copy 
to his mother. She read it through carefolly, 
and then said : — 

^ ^ Things have certainly taken a most ex- 
traordinary turn ; it must have been ordered 
by a Higher Power, for all the people concemed 
seem now to be satisfied." 

^^ Except my son ! " answered the prince 
sullenly. 

'' And what could he have expected had his 
parents remained together, and Pelagie and 
her fortnne gone away? Think of all that. 
It is to be hoped that Pelagie will give you 
more sons ; and as for sacrifices, they must 
always be made. That is the least part of the 
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matter. Moreover, a Catholio element in 
our family would be utterly insupportable. 
Eleanor, with her stubbom character, will be 
a most bigoted Catholio . . . One can see 
that by all her grand, high-flown phrases ; it 
would be hopeless now to try to keep her back 
from the step she is resolved to take. . . . 
And she would use all her influence over her 
son to make him a Catholio. . . . Picture to 
yourself what your lifo — ^what all our lives — 
would then have been, and try to create for 
yourself a happier future. Amidst all that is 
going on around us, this little stormy episode 
will soon be forgotten, and we shall think of it 
no more." 
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CHAPTEE IX. 



THE FAST. — PART IV. 



It was the summer of 1848. Far and near 
nothing was to be heard but discord and con- 
fusion. Eebellion and revolution were rife 

everywhere. 

The good priest at the mission was not 
a Httle surprised when one day Princess 
Eleanor appeared at his house, leading by the 
hand hßr son. She was followed by a man 
who was a stranger to him; but Eleanor, 
turning round to him, said — 

^^ Would you be so kind, Herr Hardinger, 
as to take away my child for a little while ? 
I want to speak to the priest." 

The secretary bowed, and went away witli 
the boy, whilst the priest, speechless from 
astonishment, Ustened to Eleanor's story. 
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The hour of sorrow, which he had once 
foretold her, had arrived but too soon; and 
with true contrition of soul, and real heart- 
felt repentanoe, she begged to be reconciled to 
the Chnrch. 

The priest represented to her that it was 
her duty to retum to her husband ; adding that, 
if she had to suffer on acoount of her conver- 
sion, she must take it as a penance for her 
former apostasy. 

" Most assuredly would I do so," retumed 
Eleanor, **were it a question of temporary 
delusion on the part of my husband. But it 
is not so. He is quite resolved upon another 
marriage, aad our secretaiy, Hardinger, teUs 
me that the action for divorce has aheady 
been put in hand. In a few weeks the whole 
affair will be settled, and during that time my 
Position at the Castle would have been insup- 
portable — ^it had, indeed, already become so — 
and therefore I took the step which, in the 
present state of affairs, was sooner or later 
perfectly unavoidable : I leffc the prince." 

She remained a few days in the little town, 
taking into her Service a respectable woman 
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recommended by the priest. The secretary, 
Hardinger, was sent back to the Castle; he 
was the only one who knew where she had 
gone. 

"You have swom not to betray me," she 
Said to him, when with tears in his eyes he 
came to take leave of her, *' and I trust to 
your Word, for although a Protestant you are 
a true behever. I give you leave to teil the 
prince that you know where I am and what 
my circumstances will be, but that, without 
my consent, you cannot speak about them. 
He will appreciate your fidehty, and trust you 
all the more for it.'' 

And Hardinger kept his word; and the 
prince and the princess-mother always looked 
upon him as one of their best and most 
devoted servants. 

And thus the Princess Eleanor disappeared. 
The general report was that reHgious differ- 
ences had broken up the marriage, and that 
she was gone to the Tyrol in order to bring up 
her son in a CathoHc land. Indeed, after a 
very short time she was no longer mentioned ; 
the World soon fcrgets those who do not bring 
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themselves under its notice, and Eleanor had 
never even appeared in the great world. 

The legal divorce and the prince's marriage 
with Pelagie followed in rapid succession. 
Thanks to his extraordinary facility of banish- 
ing from his mind all that was unpleasant or 
annoying, this episode of his youth became 
so completely a thing of the past that he 
seemed to remember it as only a disagreeable 
dream, and the large family of children which 
soon surrounded him (although four only 
survived their mother) comforted him for the 
loss of his eldest son. ^^Moreover," he said 
to himself, ^' as George is a Catholic, it would 
never do for him to come in the way of 
Pelagie's eldest boy. He is far better with 
his mother, who will certainly give him an 
excellent education." And thus, by degrees, he 
ended by drugging his conscience to such an 
extent that the discovery that George von 
Tum was his son would simply have been 
an annoyance to him. He lived very happily 
with Pelagie, who troubled herseif very Uttle as 
to the ways and means by which her marriage 
had been brought about. She was very fond 
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of the prince, and of her children ; anything 
higher she never thought of. She died in her 
ninth confinement, and her child with her, 
leaving in all her children the seeds of con- 
sumption as their inheritance. 

In the mean time, Princess Eleanor took 
possession of the Grey House, and became 
Eleanor von Tum; that being the name of 
her great uncle. What the inner ponflict 
must have been by which, in time, the proud 
stubbomness of her nature was transformed 
into quiet, persevering energy — of that her son 
had only a vague suspicion. It was a conflict, 
a battle of every moment — a crossing and 
subduing of every feeling, Sensation, and in- 
cHnation — a conflict which ceased only with 
her life. She loved exterior show and 
grandenr, and her modest income entailed 
the exercise of the strictest economy. She 
loved power and dominion, and she had 
barely a common servant over whom to 
exercise it. She was accustomed to admira- 
tion (she feit that she had a right to it), and 
she lived in the strictest seclusion. She had 
a large and well-trained mind ; but there was 
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no one with whom she could exchange a 
thought. She had a heart füll of the 
strengest feelings ; but to whom was she to 
confide them — to whom tum when the ever- 
flowing stream of bitter remembrances 
threatened to overflow? Her Hfe, in fact, 
would have been one continued tortüre, had 
she not offered it up as a sacrifice ; as a sin- 
offering for herseif — an offering of intercession 
for her son. 

In this terrible combat, which threatened 
wellnigh to break the proud, passionate heart 
in her breast, the priest whom she found in 
her new home stood manfully by her, en- 
conraging and supporting her. When her 
strength seemed about to fail, her conrage 
to forsake, and her patience to abandon her ; 
when it seemed as if her cup were fall, and 
she conld bear no more — ^then did he ever 
and again raise her up, and teach her to 
throw herseif into the arms of God, and to 
find under the Gross endurance and peace; 
and when the burning heart within her 
seemed in danger of consuming itself, he 
knew how to direct its ardour towards a 
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higher aim, and kindle in her the fire of self- 
sacrifice. 

But when this ^priest, in the midst of Ms 
good, pious hfe was early called away to Ms 
reward, Eleanor remained perfectly alone. 
His snccessor was an excellent man — the 
very hest and kindest of friends and advisers 
for her son; but of Eleanor's former hfe he 
knew nöthing, and she did not feel inclined to 
open her heart entirely to him, although his 
advice and counsel about George and things 
of everyday life were invaluable to her. She 
leamt to live alone, not only as fax as her 
heart was concemed, but also in her spiritual 
life. She was like the stormy petrel, whose 
nest the treacherous sea waves and the wild 
hurricane have destroyed, and who, as we are 
told, winging her flight into those ethereal 
regions where no storm ever rages, rests her 
weary pinions on the clouds. Not in this 
passing world of change and chance did she 
seek her rest ; but in God — in God alone. A 
few tears more or less in this vale of tears ; a 
few thoms more or less in her pathway through 
life — ^well, she would weep the tears, she would 
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grasp the thoms; for pain and sorrow were 
nothing, less than nothing, if they lay on 
the road wMch led to God. 

This woman was George von Tum's mother. 
His soul had imbibed strength from her soul, 
and his heart had grown through hers. Her 
ideal of life became his, and her spirit of 
self-sacrifice bronght down abundant graces 
upon him. Throughout his life she remained 
his ideal of perfeot womanhood, and by her 
Standard he involuntarily measured every 
woman who crossed his path. He found, as 
we know, a Dea, a Winifred — but such as 
his mother he never found ! 
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CHAPTEE X. 



EXPIATION. 



After her conversation with George, the 
princess feil into a state of the utmost ex- 
haustion. She at once dismissed Dorothea 
and Ottonie, enjoining on them the strictest 
silence ; and then, closing her eyes, and un- 
distracted by any extemal objects, she gave 
herself up to cahn reflection on the wonderful 
ordering of Providence, which was thus com- 
pelling her to place her last hope in the very 
being whose existenoe she had so persistently 
tried to ignore. 

The idol of her life had been the glory of 
her house, and its prosperity and aggrandise- 
ment the one aim to which all her actions 
had been directed. When pecuniary dangers 
threatened to desttoy it, she put aside the 
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woman wlio could not serve her purpose. 
When the continuation of the succession 
seemed in ünminent peril, she never thonght 
of recalling the rightfiil heir, but persuaded 
her son to make a third marriage. That 
rightful heir, she said to herself, was dead to 
the faniily ; that was a subjeot deoided long 
ago. The recognition of his olaims would 
also be a recognition of the bitter injustice 
once done to bis mother, and that were too 
cruel a humihation. Moreover, this son was 
a- CathoHc — a faot whioh, to the princess's 
rationaHstic views, impHed a fanatical hatred 
to all other creeds. She quieted herseK, 
therefore, by a view of the subjeot, which was 
utterly voluntary on her part, namely, that in 
their family a CathoHc would lose his right 
of inheritance, even supposing him to be re- 
cognized by his father, and that the lateral 
branches of the faniily would oppose his 
Claims, and thus endless Htigation and annoy- 
ance would be the result. 

In this way she had hitherto contrived to 
appease the tortures of mind and conscience 
with which, affcer each successiye family loss, 
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she had been overwhelmed ; when, however, 
her last surviving grandson feil ill, they 
inoreased to so intolerable a degree tliat she 
ultimately saw herseif driven to a course of 
action which was in direct Opposition to all 
that, during the last thirty years, she had either 
done or attempted. It became clear to her, 
namely, that if she wished for a grandson 
whereby to secnre the continuance of her 
house, she herseif — and no one eise — ^mnst 
recall and formally recognize the banished 
heir. 

Dorothea' s song about King Enzio in his 
dungeon had told her that he was still alive ; 
and of his mother's death she had heard 
throngh the seoretary, Hardinger, who, ac- 
cording to Eleanor's wish, had been informed 
of it by the priest who attended her last 
hours. 

This, of course, greatly facüitated the step 
she feit compelled to take. Still the effort 
was to her so terrible a one that her physical 
strength nearly broke down under it. And 
now he was there, standing before her — he, the 
ill-used, the lDa.insh.ed one ; a man of whom 
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she might have been proud, and to whom she 
might fearlessly have entrusted the honour 
and glory of her house. But he stood there 
as an ntter stranger, nay, ahnest as her judge ; 
and she knew not what, nor how much she 
dared either to hope or to fear from him. He 
had hstened to her long story, interlarded as 
it was with innumerable excnses and explana- 
tions, in profound silence ; not a syllable 
escaped him. When it was finished, he had 
taken up Eleanor's last farewell letter to the 
prince, and, reverently pressing his hps to the 
Signatur e, had silently left the room. What 
did he mean ? What were his thoughts — his 
intentions ? 

Ottonie and Dorothea were as nervous as 
the princess, only, with Dorothea, joy super- 
seded every other feeHng. The man for 
whom she had ever feit the greatest sympathy 
and admiration was her brother ; at the very 
moment when she had every reason to fear 
that she would be left alone, the only 
surviving one of her race, a brother (and such 
a brother !) was restored to her. 

A whole succession of pleasing pictures 
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(amongst which were George and Winifred) 
unfolded themselves before her mental vision, 
and it was mth difficuLty that she conld at 
last make up her mind to retire to Ottonie's 
room, and leave George to the wild tnmnlt of 
thoughts and feeKngs whicli ruslied through 
his brain and wellnigh overwhelmed him. He 
was stunned, utterly stunned; and throwing 
himseK into a cliair in his room, he sat with 
his head in his hands. The veins in his templea 
were swoUen, his pnlses throbbed, and his 
heart beat within his breast as if it must bnrst. 

" This, then," he said to him seif, " had been 
his mother's home ! Here she had been brought 
up ; here married ! Here it was where George 
him seif, the princess's son, had been bom, 
and his first years passed ! How could it aU,'' 
he thought, ^' so completely have gone out of 
his memory?" 

True, that if you put a child into totally 
fresh surroundings, with no one to speak to 
him of the past, the new impressions will soon 
efface the old. Thus had it been with him. 
His early recoUections went back no farther 
than the Grey House, and now he was to look 
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upon this as his home ; to be prinoe and 
master here, where lie could never feel at 
his ease, where he would ever be a stranger 
—he, the banished son of a woman who was 
dead ! No ; the chasm between htm and this 
family was too deep, and the chasm between 
him and the world seemed ever deepening. 
It was not that any unwonted crimes had 
been here committed. The most ordinary 
passions of the human heart, worldUness, 
ambition, luxury, nncnrbed by reHgious 
teaohing, or by any positive reHgious faith, 
had ruled the family from whence he had 
sprang. And they had sufficed to ruin his 
mother's Hfe and his own. Through the 
wonderful mercy of God, his mother had 
escaped from the shipwreck to the shore ... 
but that shore was a solitary rock ! And he 
himself ! Into what a fearful abyss he might 
have fallen, in what a terrible whirlpool he 
might have perished, had not a Divine hand 
separated him from Dorothea. It was dread- 
ful, horrible to think of — ^horrible beyond all 
words 1 

A low knock at the door broke in upon 
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the wild current of his thoughts. Ottonie 
entered and said gently, as she took hold 
of his hand — 

" Will you not come down to yonr grand- 
mother . . . to your sister, dear George ? " 

** No ! " he exclaimed impetuously, " I 
luust go away ... I cannot stay here. . . . 
I '' 

** But this is your right place — ^your home," 
she replied. 

*^ Oh no, no ! not my home ! " he answered 
sadly. '^ I had a home once, in my quiet 
solitude . . . that is now past and gone 1 " 

*' Yes. Thank God ! everything will now be 
put right. Come ! " she continued in a tone 
of aflfection, " I will take you to your grand- 
mother and to Dea. Ernst is too weak ; he 
knows nothing as yet ! " 

" Neither must he ever ! " interrupted 
George. '^May I heg of you, coimtess, to 
take me to the princess ? " 

*' The princess! countess ! '' repeated Ottonie 
in a reproachful tone; "you must not speak 
so distantly to us, dear George ! " 

" Do you think it possible that a few hours 
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can obliterate thirty-one years of the past ? " 
he asked. 

"Yes, I hope so. . . . Surely our love will 
gain the day," she answered gently. 

" I will follow you," he replied ; and she led 
the way to her mother's room. 

The princess was sitting just as usual, in 
her boudoir, but the change in her coun- 
tenance and her utter prostration alarmed 
those around her. She never spoke a word, 
but appeared asleep. 

Lady Waldegrave was sitting silently by her, 
wrapped in her own thoughts. What con- 
fusion and misery, she thought to herseif, 
were brought about by human passions ! On 
one side, a woman abjuring her faith for the 
sake of a man; on the other side, a man 
deserting his wife for the sake of an unholy 
passion — for another woman ! Then, another 
woman consenting to, advising even, these 
wickednesses, because they were, she thought, 
tö be the means of fulfilling her wishes and 
accompKshing her will. And all these people 
were so nearly connected with her ; her own 
nearest and dearest ! Alas ! all that she loved 
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had been swallowed up in this fearful whiil- 

pool ! . . . Her mother too ; yes, her mother ! 

... "Oh ! howcould she ever/' thought poor 

Dea, " have consented to pay such a price for 

her happiness — ^the utter min of two happy 

lives ! " She shuddered ; such things had her 

mother done. But she herseK ! What was she 

about ? . . . Was her married hfe so happy ? 

And if not, whose fault was it ? . . . Man- 

fred's ? . . . No, no ; it was hers ! 

Out of the depths of her heart a voice as of 

thunder seemed to cry — 

" It is you, you ! your fault ! yours ! " 

She could have screamed with terror at the 

thought. She feit as if some horrible serpent 

had coiled itself round her, impeding aU her 

movements, and pressing her closer and 
closer. 

*'My God! save me ! " she cried in her 
anguish; '^let me not perish . . . show me 
how to save myself. I must change ... I 
Baust have more strength — ^more light . . . 
but where to find it ? Who wiU give it me ? 
Where did Eleanor, and she alone, find the 
hght and the strength which enabled her, 
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after her heart liad beert led astray, to repent 
and save her soul ? ... Not indeed in a 
life of pleasure and comfort ; but by one of 
severe self-denial and penance. She — George's 
mother — where bad she found that Hght and 
strength which could enable her to bring np 
her son, under the influenae of her own chas- 
tened spirit and subdued soul ? . . . Oh ! never 
can man find such peace, either in bis own 
weak will, or in bis inconstant purposes, or 
in human passions. It must spring from a 
higher source — the source of grace; and I 
know — yes, I do know now — the Channels 
through which I can attain this grace ! and 
I know it from George ! The son of the 
banished one will save the daughter of bis 
mother' s destroyer. This indeed will be the 
revenge of a high and noble soul ! " 

Whilst thoughts such as these were occu- 
pying Dorothea's mind, Countess Ottonie had 
written to her sister to prepare her for the 
princess's death. She had also sent for the 
secretary, Hardinger, in order, if possible, to 
leam more details about Eleanor von Turn 
and her son. She could not understand how 
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her mother had discovered that George was 
the prince's son. 

'* Did you know it ? " she asked of the 
seoretary. 

"After Prinoess Eleanor's death," he re- 
pKed, " I leamt the real state of affairs from 
the priest, who added that she had expressed 
an eamest desire that I should striotly keep 
my promise, and only consider myself released 
from it in a case of urgent neoessity. What 
her precise meaning was, God only knows ; 
at any rate, I was silent, until the prinoess 
asked me yesterday whether Herr von Tum 
was the Prinoess Eleanor's son ; and this I 
feit myself bound to affirm. I also told her 
where he was ; for, owing to his Highness 
Prince Emst's hopeless state, it seemed to 
me that the urgent neoessity which his 
mother had foreseen had arrived. I hope 
I have not failed in my duty." 

" Most certainly not, Herr Hardinger ! " 

answered Ottonie. " The only thing I cannot 

miderstand is, how it should have come into 

my mother's head that Herr von Turn was 

hex grandson, smc^ no ^l^e in the whole 
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family knew it, and slie herseK had no com- 
munication with Princess Eleanor. However, 
be that as it may, I beg of you still to preserve 
the striot silence wbich you häve so faithfiilly 
kept for so many years, for it seems to me 
still very uncertain bow the wbole aflfair may 
tum out." 

And thus every party conoemed seemed 
troubled and embarrassed. 

**Here is George, dear mamma," said 
Ottonie, as she entered ber mother's room 
witb bim. 

Tbe princess opened ber large, weary eyes 
and beckoned to bim witb ber band to go near 
ber. He knelt down beside ber and reverently 
kissed ber band : bis wbole attitude expressed 
sadness and dejection. 

" Sit down olose to me, George," sbe said 
in a broken voice ; " we bave mucb to say 
. . . and time presses." 

He took a cbair in front of ber, wbilst 
Ottonie sat down by ber side ; Dorotbea still 
remaining immovable in ber corner, ber eyes 
riveted on George, and in breatbless suspenso 
as to wbat be was going to say. Sbe was 
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overjoyed at the thought of their newly-foimd 
brother, and yet half frightened, she knew not 
why, at what lie might say — she almost ex- 
pected him to pronounce a judicial sentence. 

** George ! " began the princess, " my days 
are numbered, and so, I fear, are yonr 
brother's. We must therefore make nse of 
the Short time still granted to us to organize 
your formal recognition as your father's eldest 
son ; so that you may take yonr place here as 
prince and heir before poor Ernst breathes 
his last. The moment I declare you to be * 
Princess Eleanor's eldest son, the agnati will 
make no objections, for in the case of a 
lawsuit they would assuredly lose." 

^'I am sincerely gratefol to you, my dear 
grandmother," repHed George calmly, '^ but I 
cannot agree to your wishes ; I must remain 
what I have always been — George von Tum." 

" That would be utter folly, George," re- 
tumed the princess ; "you must think better 
of it. You are destined to be a prince — 
destined by your own inner worth and nobility 
of mind to increase the extemal glory of our 
house. From your cradle this has been your 
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vocation. An unfortrinate chain of distressing 
events kept yon from it for a time; now 
another chain uncoils itself in order to restore 
you to your proper place. TMs wonderful 
ordering of events is the work of a Higher 
Power, to which we must submit. Both reason 
and duty demand it." 

" I am of a different opinion," retumed 
George gently, but firmly. " I cannot recog- 
nize any duty towards a family to whom, 
for the last thirty years, I have been an utter 
stranger — a stranger by my edncation, my 
religion, by my whole life; a stranger, too, 
although not through any fault of my own, 
to every tradition and record which one 
generation usually transmits to another. I 
can have no duty towards a family which only 
remembers my existence at the moment that 
it is in danger of extinction, and which prefers 
imposing the duty of continuing the race on 
me, rather than on the remote branohes of 
the house. And I am expected to take this 
burthen on my Shoulders, and look upon it 
as a duty, without reference to my own wishes 
and inclinations ! And this after being, help- 
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Ie8s child as I then was, for years robbed of 
my home, my father's love, and my legitimate 
rights ! " 

" That was yottr mother's fault, not ours ! " 
interrupted the princess angrily. " She 
dragged you away I She brought you up far 
away ; she taught you a stränge faith ! Tour 
mother caased your estrangement from us, 
not we. You might have lived partly with 
her, partly with us ; divided your time be- 
tween your father and mother, for that was 
your father's wish ; but she, in her obstinaoy, 
would have it otherwise.*^ 

'^But if I rightly understood you, grand- 
mother, a few hours ago," said George agaiQ, 
" it was not my mother who desired the Sepa- 
ration, but who was forced into it . . . and 
this agrees with the little that she confided 
to me on her deathbed. Mortified, wounded, 
and utterly crushed at heart as she was, she 
at least desired to keep her child entirely to 
herseif, and thus prevent him from being tom 
in two between his father and mother, and 
exposed to contrg^dictory influences in the 
most important of aU educational questions — 
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religion. And, with her energetio natttre, she 
never did anything by halves. If she in any 
way erred in judgment, assuredly God, the all- 
merciful, will have forgiven her. Her faults 
would have been virtues in other people." 

" Oh, teil US more about your mother, 
George, pray do ! " said Ottonie imploringly, 
with tears in her eyes. 

^' Not here, dear aunt . . . not now," replied 
George in a low voice. 

" It is very right and praiseworthy of you 
that you should love your mother so much, 
George," said the princess, who had quite 
regained her composure ; " only I entreat of 
you not to let yourself be over-influenced by 
preconceived notions. I allow that we all 
committed many errors and did much that 
was faulty and unadvised, but all this ought 
not to prejudice you against the new life 
which lies before you." 

" Certainly, dear grandmother; for these 
very errors are now showing me my future 
path — a path to which years ago my mother's 
wish pointed. I hesitated — I drew back — I 
shuddered. I would not beüeve the words 
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she often repeated to me. ^Nail yonrself 
voluntarily to the Gross,' she wonld say ; 'for 
we must all be nailed to it — and the most of 
US before we have arrived at the age of thirty- 
three.' I would not believe it. Now I do. 
Now that the world, with all its so-caUed 
pleasures and deüghts, is lying before me, 
under my very grasp ; now too, when all its 
delasions and cruelties are revealed to me, 
and that the destructive power of human 
passions Stands out clearly before me — ^that 
terrible power which, like some fatal miasma, 
so taints the whole atmosphere, that one un- 
consciously inhales the poison and drinks of 
the fatal draught; — ^now I see that my 
mother's words were true, and that in seK- 
sacrifice alone there is safety. No ! the 
World, with all its glory, all its brightness, aU 
its enjoyments, is not so beautiful that for its 
sake I should expose my immortal soul to its 
dangers and temptations." 

" But sensible men, my dear George," 
calmly returned the princess, ^'know how to 
overcome such dangers, and skilfully steer 
clear of threatening sand-banks ! " 
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*^ Did my father do so ? " he moumfiilly 
asked. 

** Your father, my dear George, feil in love 
with your mother in the nursery. He was 
still very young when a violent affection for 
another woman took possession of him." 

" Oh, there are always excuses to be made, 
grandmother," he repUed; " and far be it from 
me to throw a stone against any one, for we 
must aU pray, ^ Forgive us our trespasses ; ' " 
and his look turned involuntarily towards 
Dorothea, who was still sitting immovable in 
her place, listening breathlessly to every word. 

Their eyes met, but she knew not that it 
was on account of her that his last words had 
been said ; she thought that he must, on the 
contrary, be exhorting her to look into her 
own conscience, to say practically what its 
warning voice had long been whispering to 
her : '^ Forgive us our trespasses." She would 
have liked to have sprang up and thrown 
herseif into George's arms, and beg him to 
help her . . . but her grandmother's icy voice 
held her back. 

'^ It is for this very reason," said the 
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princess, "that it is so important to act 
sensibly. Errdrs mll always exist — they are, 
so to say, inseparable from human natare- 
and misconceptions cannot be avoided; and 
once made and acted apon, we cannot help 
ourselves; bat mnst seek consolation in the 
remembrance that, on the wbole, reason was 
our guide. I sincerely hope, my dear George, 
that you will follow her dictates ratlier more 
strictly than might be supposed, judging from 
your somewhat eccentric and enthusiastio 
views, which are, I confess, peifectly incom- 
prehensible to me." 

'^Assuredly I will do so, my dear grand- 
mother," he replied in a grave tone. '^I 
am firmly resolved to follow the dictates of 
reason, that twin brother of faith : that which 
faith teaches reason endorses, and the two 
united have conj&rmed my resolution, which is 
irrevocable, although I fear it will neither 
meet with your approbation nor satisfy your 
wishes. My dear grandmother, I am going to 
take Orders." 

"What does that mean?" she asked 
drily. 
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" I am going to be a Catholio priest." 

" A sacrifice of propitiation for us all ! " ex- 
claimed Ottonie, bursting into tears. 

A deep groan proceeded from the princess, 
and she buried her face in her hands ; whilst 
Lady Waldegrave instantly rose, and rushing 
to her brother, cried out — 

*' George, George I I too will be a Catholic." 

" Dea, my sister ! " was all he could say, as 
he folded her in his arms. His face beamed 
with joy — ^the first ray of joy which had shone 
into his heart since he had been at the Castle. 

" Carried away, I see, as usual, by every 
passing impression of the moment, Dea," said 
the princess coldly and almost contemp- 
tuously, letting her hands drop on her lap. 
"Tou appear to be both somewhat excited 
by the pleasure of the surprise ; in time, per- 
haps, you will come to your senses again." 

i' My resolution is irrevocable," said George 
in a tone of sfcem decision. And Dorothea 
added — 

*' Believe me, dearest grandmamma, for the 
first time in her life perhaps, your poor Dea is 
not acting thoughtlessly." 
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Ottonie kissed her tenderly; but the prin- 
cess took no notice, and, addressing herseK 
again to George — 

'^ I entreat you," she said, " to consider well 
what you are going to do. You are about to 
min all that has been the one aim and effort 
of my entire life. The glory, the honour, and 
the perpetuation of our house — ^indeed, the 
very house itself would become extinct, and all 
the labour and striying of so many years be 
destroyed. As soon as Ernst closes his eyes, 
the edifice I have built up falls to the ground 
. . . and all this — ^it is you who are the cause 
ofit." 

"It is not I, dear grandmother, " he re- 
tumed, ^^ so much as the fact that the 
banished heir " 

" Not banished ! " interrupted the princess ; 
"you were taken away from us . . . estranged ! " 

" Let me then speak the simple truth, and 
say this child, this heir, was sacrificed to a 
man's passion, and therefore he naturaUy be- 
came a stranger in his father's house, and has 
chosen his vocation in life without reference to 
it. Nor c£tn this astonish any one . . . for this 
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very step, which for the last ten years has 
altemately attracted and repelled me, and the 
dread of wliicli urged me to wander forth to 
the nttermost ends of the earth in search of a 
something which might prevent me from taking 
it — ^this is the step which, out of the firmest 
conviction of my soul, I now desire to take, 
because this last trial has brought me to the 
knowledge of my real vocation." 

'* George ! " exclaimed the princess in a 
voice broken with agony, ''would that I 
conld describe to you with what anguish of 
heart I looked at the array of coflSns which 
during my life have gathered themselves romid 
me. Two of your brothers died at their birth ; 
the third did not smryive their mother, my 
daughter-in-law, and after her death your 
father remained unmarried. Then we lost 
two more of your brothers in the füll bloom of 
youth . . . then your father, just as he was 
about to oontract a fresh marriage . . . and 
now Ernst is at death' s door. Is not fate 
cruel to me ? . . . Does not my grief demand 
some kind of consolation ? . . • and this con- 
solation, will you refase it to me ? . . . Oh ! did 
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you but know the terrible nights I have passed, 

the agony of mind and sonl that I have 

endttred, before I could resolve npon mqnirmg 

for you or sending for you ! It is always hard 

to flesh and blood to own that a wrong has 

been done, and I did not know what sort of a 

man this estranged son might be. I bad to 

sustain a terrible inner conflict, which wore 

out my enfeebled frame. It was ended at 

last by a song — a sad, moumfal song, whicli 

your mother sang on a certain eventful day, 

and which I never, never heard again, until 

Dea sang it only yesterday. In consequence 

of it I sent for you . . . you came ; and now 

you are here in your home, your own home 

— ^in the home of your ancestors, under your 

father's roof — ^in the very haunts of your child- 

hood. . . . We all receive you with open arms 

and fall hearts . . . and you tum from us and 

reject us . . . you fiU your grandmother's last 

hours with bitter sorrow . . . you destroy her 

last hope." 

" Which rests on that which is earthly, my 
dear grandmother . . . and we have higher 
hopes, on which we may depend with trust and 
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confidence," he replied; but as he uttered the 
words, he saw a great change come over the 
princess's face. He knelt down quickly beside 
her, signed to Ottonie and Dorothea to do the 
same, and began to repeat the Lord's Prayer, 
just as he had done by his mother's deathbed, 
and by his father's. When he came to the 
Petition, "Forgive us our trespasses," the 
princess once more opened her eyes, and her 
lips moved. Then death came, and all was 
over for her in this world. 

Ottonie bent over her mother, and pressing 
a kiss on her cold brow, exclaüned in an 
agony of grief — 

" Oh, inexorable justice of God ! art thou 
at length appeased ? " 
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CHAPTER XI. 



THE LAST STBUGGLE. 



A LARGE assemblage of the friends and 
relations of the princess hastened to attend 
her funeral. 

Lord Waldegrave arrived first, and he alone 
was informed of George' s real relationship 
to the family. In order to avoid unneces- 
sary explanations and painfnl recoUections, 
it was his wish that to every one eise and 
to the World in general he should remain 
George von Tum ; and as it was well known 
that he was an intimate friend of Lord and 
Lady Waldegrave, his presence at the Castle 
created no astonishment. No one, indeed, 
troubled themselves much about him, it 
being simply supposed that he had come 
from England with Lord Waldegrave. 
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Countess Henrietta was not there, not 
being able to leave her husband, who was 
dangerously ill of typhus fever, and bis life 
abnost despaired of by tbe doctors. 

Dorotbea received Lord Waldegrave witb 
tbe tenderest affection. Sbe was füll of grati- 
tude towards bim for baving been allowed to 
stay witb ber grandmotber during bis absence ; 
''for," Said sbe, wben tbey bad qnietly talked 
tbe wbole matter over, "it was tbat song of 
mine wbicb, of course under God's ordering, 
seems to bave brougbt about tbis wonderful 
cbange in George's life . . . and in mine ! " 

'' In your life ? " be asked in amazement. 

" Ob, Manfred ! " sbe said, tbrowing berself 
into bis arms, " tbe cbange I am speaJdng 
of will be a bappy and a blessed one, and you 
must not say a word against it, for I am as 
fixed in my purpose as George is in bis." 

" Do you want to beoome a man? " asked 
be, laugbing. 

'' No, dear Manfred. On tbe contrary, I 
wisb to be a better wife — a better wife to you 
tban I bave bitberto been. But first — and 
tbe sooner tbe better — I want to become a 
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Catholic. In the Catholic Faith there is a 
heavenly, a supematural power. George, in 
all that he has told me abont bis mother, has 
bronght this so clearly before my mind; and 
my one eamest desire now is to have a shaie 
in this beUef, and in these graces. Yon will 
not refase me this, Manfred ? " 

" Most oertainly not, my Dea," he replied, 
much touched by her eamestness. " Yon • 
have made me happier than I can say." 

And later on, when speaking to George, he 
gave vent to the overflowing joy of his heart 
at Dorothea's resolution, saying that he 
considered it as a wonderful blessing on his 
marriage. 

"And it is a blessing which you miglit 
really have enjoyed years ago," retumed 
George in a somewhat reproachftd tone. 

^'Yes, it is all the fanlt of my stnpid 
prejudices," answered Manfred. "I jndged 
of the whole snbject from a few unfortiinate 
examples which had oome before my notice. 
As far as I myself am concemed, I was, as you 
know, always a good Catholic. You will do 
me that justice." 
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'^As you are so much improved," retumed 
George, smiling, ^'we will not quarrel about 
that now, although you might perhaps say 
your mea culpa as well as others ! " 

A very few days later, Ernst died peacefully 
and happily, with a Catholic priest at his 
side. Wlien Dorothea told her brother of 
her resolve to be received into the Church, 
he had instantly exclaimed- 

"Oh, Dea! that has long been my great 
wish also. Don't you remember my telling 
you so at Palermo? Send for a priest now 
directly, Dea ! . . . You will live a Catholic 
... I shall die one I " 

He had just strength enough to make his 
confession and receive the last sacraments, 
and then gently passed to his etemal rest. 

" Oh ! thou happy soul, cleansed in Jesus' 
blood, does not thy shroud now become thy 
white mamage garment for everla«ting life ? " 
exclaimed George, as he knelt with deep 
emotion by his brother's deathbed — ^the 
brother whöm in life he had never known as 
such. 

" And now we two are the only ones leffc, 
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beloved George," said Dorothea, amidst her 
tears, *' and we too, you say, are to be 
separated. Is there then nothing — ^nothing 
here below but grief and misery ? ' ' 

" Yes, Dea," he replied gravely ; " there is 
the good fight, the noble fight, the fight of 

faith ! " 

« 

"But this holy fight, George, this fight 
which your faith teaches you, as it will, I 
hope, teach me — does it not bring with it 
great pain and sorrow ? " 

" Strife and suffering are inseparable, Dea ! 
He who strives, who fights with himself, 
pours out his very heart's blood in the struggle. 
Sometimes his anguish finds vent in tears, 
sometimes in the very sweat of his brow; 
sometimes it seems to congeal, ahnest to stun 
him ; then, again, Hke a stream of burning lava, 
it wül pour down upon him and encompass 
him as if with the * sorrows of death ' . . . 
and all this, Dea, man must bear and endure 
. . . not to-day only . . . and perhaps to- 
morrow . . . but always, untü the last hour ; 
only not interruptedly — for God knows our 
weaknessl This is Christian hfe, Dea; if 
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you will lead it, prepare yourself for the 
conflict." 

They were sitting in the room which Doro- 
thea had inhabited in her early youth. The 
large apartments of the late princess and the 
young prince were deserted and shut up, and 
both for George and Lady Waldegrave this 
room had a special attraction — ^to the latter 
because of the reminiscences of her childhood ; 
to George because the secretary, Hardinger, 
had told him that it had been his mother's. 

"Here, in this very room, it was," said 
Dorothea, after a pause, " that a mysterious 
voice once spoke to me of suffering and strife. 
The mere thought then made me shudder, but 
what the reality would be I little dreamt. 
Now, I feel as if I were standing in some vast 
arena surrounded by cages of wild beasts, and 
that at any moment one of them might spring 
upon me." 

"And so it is, Dea," said George; "and 
the worst of all these monsters is the one 
which dwells in the inmost recesses of our 
own hearts — ^I mean selfishness. Take com- 
fort, however, my poor sister; the fight of 
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faith is not without its sweetness, for to it is 
attached the sure promise of its reward — ^the 
crown of etemal happiness, of everlasting 
life!" 

Suddenly Lady Waldegrave broke into a 
passionate fit of weeping, and sinking down 
on her knees before George, she sobbed out in 
broken accents — 

" Oh, George ! . . . George ! my one only 
beloved brother ! Do not forsake me . . . 
stay with me, George. ... Oh! believe me, 
all you say finds an echo in my heart ! . . . I 
nnderstand you, I trust in you, I believe you ; 
all you teil me is right — I know it . . . only 
stay with us ! . . . jCome with us to England. 
. . . Men such as you are prized and wel- 
comed there ! . . . Why, affcer all, must you 
be a priest . . . and a priest, above all, iq 
poor, unfortunate Germany, where a good 
priest can only expect a prison — a prison in 
Company with murderers and thieves? . . . 
Come, come with us to England, my dear, 
dear George ! " 

He gently raised her up, saying, with inex- 
pressible sadness — 
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" Do not grieve so, my sister ! You do not 
know, nor does any one, when it may please 
God that the day of His justice may arise for 
our poor Catholio Germany . . . neither do 
you know what a vooation is ! These are the 
secrets of Ahnighty God, my beloved Dea ! 
. . . We can but leave them in His hands in 
silent adoration." 

But she wept all the more violently ; 
nothing he could say comforted her. At last, 
utterly overcome by the intensity of her dis- 
tress, she passionately exclaimed — 

" Oh, stop, George ! . . . Tou are cold; you 
have no heart — ^no feeling ! You have so long 
accustomed yourseK to mastering your feel- 
ings that you have none leffc." 

" Do you really think so, Dea ? " he asked, 
with such an expression in his look and tone 
that her tears instantly ceased to flow, and 
she feit, she knew not why, as if with careless 
hand she had touched upon some open wound. 
"Let me teil you a story,'* he continued. 
^'In the days of the persecutions of the 
Christians by the heathen emperors, Pionius, 
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a priest of Smyma, was brought to the 

scaflfold because he would not offer sacri- 

fices to idols. The inhabitants of Smyma, 

however, heathen though they were, loved him 

for his virtues and goodness; and surround- 

ing in crowds the place of execution, cried 

out to him with imploring accents, begging 

of him to offer sacrifice. ' Sacrifice, Pionius ! 

save thy life I sacrifice to the gods ! ' they 

cried. ^ Thy sufferings will be too terrible ! ' 

But Pionius only fixed his steadfast eye on the 

eastem sky, and said, ^ Tes, I feel the pain ; 

I feel the smarting wounds. But what of it 

all ? What of suffering and anguish, what 

of torture and death, if I do but attain to the 

blessed vision of God ? ' . . . There are many 

ways of sacrificing to idols, Dea." 

^^ Oh, my brother I " she cried, carried away 

by his eamestness. " Yes ; you have chosen 

the better part. God help you — God keep 

you ! " And George feit that his victory was 
won. 

The Castle of X was leffe deserted 
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until, later on, it was taken possession of by 
the remote heirs. The freehold part of the 
inheritance came to Lady Waldegrave, who 
wished to devote it to George, but he 
refused. 

" No, Dea," he said, ^4t comes to you 
from your mother; I have sufficient with 
what I inherit from mine." 

Then he retumed to the Grey House, where 
he had much to do and to settle before 
entering on his theological studies. Countess 
Ottonie went with Lord and Lady Waldegrave 
to Goldenstein, where Dea was instructed in 
the Catholic Faith ; the intercourse between 
the Grey House and Goldenstein being, of 
conrse, constant and nninterrupted. 

" This is indeed ä great and special grace," 
said the good priest, deeply aflfected, when 
George told him of his determination. ^^ This 
is the fruit of your mother's prayers: the 
tiger-hunter changed into a ' good shepherd,' 
and no doubt into a very good shepherd." 

^' That remains to be proved ! " replied 
George, smiling sadly. 
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*' No, no ; I have no fear abont it," said the 
priest. " Onr good Grod did not send you so 
often round the worid, to end by making a bad 
priest of yon. No — * To thy tents, O Israel ! ' 
is what you are now saying, and therein is 
God's band, wbich ever leadeth men for the 
good of souls. And to see you a priest, dear 
Herr von Tum, puts the crowning stroke to my 
happiness. A priest has a more fruitful field 
for action than any man in the world. He is, in 
bis own parisb, the counseller, the friend, the 
confidant of all and every one. Parents, young 
people, children, eacb and all look to bim. 
He it is wbo at once puts a stop to the begin- 
nings of evil, smootbing over difficulties, and 
leading and advising botb young and old. 
From tbe old man trembKng on the brink of 
tbe grave to tbe new-bom infant resting peace- 
fally in its cradle — of all he is tbe benefactor 
and tbe friend ; for to aU be is tbe dispenser 
of tbe life-giving means of graoe. Witbout 
tbe priest no one can eitber live or die ; and 
tbus is formed a bond of aflfection and union 
to wbich notbing eise bears any parallel. 
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The monk may pray in bis cloister, the 
theological professor teach from bis chair, 
and both, no doubt, do and impart mucb tbat 
is good; and tbe progress of science is tbus 
accelerated, and asceticism is practised. All 
tbis I allow ; but tbe position and tbe influence 
wbicb a good priest bas, botb in bis parisb and 
often mucb fiirtber still, is to me infinitely 
preferable ; and I am deligbted tbat you wisb 
to be just a simple parisb priest, and notbing 
more. But now let me teil you tbe great 
piece of news. Mary Anne Sink is going to 
be married." 

^^ Lnpossible ! " exclaimed George in utter 
amazement. ^^Tbat ugly little tbing! And 
wbo is tbe bappy man wbo is to be tbe pos- 
sessor of sucb a treasure ? '' 

^' Wbo otber but Evangelist," said tbe 
priest, laugbing beartily ; and seeing George 
still look incredulous, be continued : " Yes, 
yes ; Evangelist, your old playfeUow and com- 
panion, wbo wanted to be a priest — be is 
going to carry off Mary Anne mtb bim to 
Pbiladelpbia. Sbe came bere at Easter won- 
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derfully metamorphosed. Her liair is oertamly 
still red, and her * features still coarse, but 
she has grown tall and strong, and has a fresh, 
healthy appearance, and is lively and merry 
like other yoiing girls. At all events, Evan- 
gelist declared that she was the wife to snit 
him, and the affair was settled at once ; for, 
of course, Mary Anne made no objection. 
Now she is gone -back to her school tili the 
Summer, when the marriage is to take place ; 
and then Evangelist is to take her straight oflf 
to America." 

^^ Mary Anne going to be married! Well, 
with God nothing is impossible ! " said George 
with a smile. 

^^ Somewhat a peculiar mode of congratu- 
lation, dear Herr von Tum!" returned the 
priest, laughing, as he shook hands with the 
young man; "but I know how kindly you 
really mean it." 

The sun shone brightly into the beautiful 
chapel of Goldenstein when, a few months 
later, Dorothea, in the presence of Manfred, 
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George, and Ottonie, made her profession of 
faith according to the Catholic Church. The 
same day, in England, saw Winifred Blandford 

Duchess of . 

But the happiest of the two on that day 
was Dorothea. 



THE END. 
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